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MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


By JoHN H. ROEMER, Former Chairman Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
the National Electric Light Association, San Francisco, June, 1915. 


When the regulation of public utilities by municipal councils, 
generally called “home rule,’’ is urged, its advocates do not seem 
to realize that State regulation is increasingly finding its justifica- 
tion, notin a political theory, but in the complexity of our civili- 
zation, and the growth of our public service industries, to meet 
the needs of that civilization in the most economical way possible 
Through the advance of the science involved in those industries, and 
through superior business organization, the interests of cities, 
towns, villages and countryside are to a greater and greater extent 
common interests. Public utilities are forming a more and more 
important factor in the economic life of the people, wherever 
living. 

Doubtless, in the early days of the various public utility indus- 
- dustries, they were largely local in character, confining their oper- 
tions to the municipalities in which they happened to be located, 
but their operations are becoming less and less merely co-extensive 
with the boundaries of any one municipality. Thus, thecity street 
railway system devolves into the suburban and finally interurban. 
The long distance and rural telephone connections form a most 
valuable part of municipal telephone service. In the field of elec- 
tric light and pgwer, long distance transmission of current absolutely 
ignores municipal boundaries. Gas is manufactured in one mu- 
nicipality and pumped to another, and where there is natural gas, 
almost invariably a number of municipalities are involved. Even 
water, when wells, lakes or rivers are not available, is frequently 
piped long distances, sometimes supplying several municipalities en 
route. The growth of interurban mileage of telephone companies 
and electric railways, the growth of the electric light and power 
industry, including development of water powers, and especially 
the marked tendency in the latter industry for the large generat- 
ing plant, with transmission lines, to displace the small independ- 
ent plant—are all facts, neither fully known nor appreciated by the 
public generally. This growth has been in the direction of fewer 

at least of larger—-systems; of consolidation and centralization, 
and away from the single municipality as a unit of service. Sta- 
tistics show that the telephone companies with an annual income 
of $5,000 or more, have decreased in number 53% in the last ten 
years; but the number of telephones in service has increased 
216.4%, and the number per 1,000 of population from 30 to 90. 
At the same time, the estimated number of messages or talks class- 
ified as local exchange, has increased 170.6‘, and those classified 
as long distance or toll, 182.3%. 

The economic development of electric public service has been 
found to lie in larger and larger units of production. Considering 
the enormous increase in power and capacity from 1907 to 1912, 
the assumption seems reasonable that the end of this tendency is 
not yet in sight. Thus, from 1907 to 1912, due to the develop- 
ment of the turbine, the total horsepower developed increased over 
ten times as fast as the increase in the number of primary power 
machines. Great as has been the increase in the development of 
primary power machines, it is far greater in the case of dynamos. 
Here the most phenomenal increase occurred. An inspection of 
the percentages reveals the almost incredible fact that the total 
capacity increased nearly 360 times greater than the number of 
machines. The increase was not so great from 1907 to 1912, but 
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was still over 25 times as great. From the foregoing it follows, 
as a general thing, that economy in this industry lies in the large 
generating station, and in the ability to mass enormous production. 
The municipally owned stations with primary power machines and 
dynamos of much smaller average capacity than the commercial 
stations, produce and sell their energy at a much higher cost rela- 
tively. But the larger hydro-electric stations far surpass the 
general average of either or of both. The larger hydro-electric 
class, while constituting only 4.3% of all the stations, produces 
50.8% of the entire output at a unit cost of 47.3% of the general 
average. Were these stations excluded in reaching the general 
average, and, strictly speaking, they probably should be, the con- 
trast would be much greater. 

The economy in favor of the large plants is even more marked in 
Wisconsin than in the United States at large. In that State hydro- 
electric plants produce 48.01% of the total output at a unit cost 
only 20.0% of the general average. 

It is very evident that the small isolating plant supplying the 
town or village cannot compete economically with the sub-station 
on the transmission line of the big generating plant. Not only is 
the present trend towards larger and larger generating plants with 
networks of transmission lines spreading over the country, because 
of the economy of enormous production, but because of the fact 
that electrical energy cannot be stored. This means that the more 
evenly the energy generated can be distributed over the twenty- 
four hours and from day to day, the closer will be the relation 
between the total demand and the total capacity of the plant, re- 
sulting in a better balance between the necessary investment and 
the total business required to pay fixed charges on the investment. 
This principle has been illustrated as follows: If a given amount of 
electric power is consumed in one hour of the twentv-four, and 
none in the remaining twenty-three hours, the plant must be 
twenty-four times as large as though the consumption were dis- 
tributed evenly over the twenty-four hours. In either case there 
is the same amount of business, but it will be much more costly in 
the former case than in the latter, as the investment must be 
greater and interest charges proportionately heavier. The large 
system supplying an extensive territory with divergent needs, has 
the advantage over the isolated plant, of greater opportunity for 
more economic distribution, resulting in a better load factor. 

Growth in the electrical business and its economic changes are so 
recent that there has not been sufficient time for the business as a 
whole to adjust itself. However, the census reports inform us 
that in 1912 the proportion of stations buying current for distribu- 
tion was double that of 1907, and that there was an even more 
pronounced tendency towards centralization of ownership and oper- 
ation in 1912 than in 1907; but unforturately the report does not 
show the statistics in such form as to clearly bring out this fect. 

The economical development and distribution of electric energy 
is vividly shown by the operation of holding companies and the 
large operating companies. Perhaps as good an illustration as can 
be found of the bénefit resulting to the public from a consolida- 
tion or combination of small electric utilities, is the case of the 
Central Illinois Utilities Company, serving 23 or more communities 
in Illinois with current for light and power from a single station, 
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which formally were served by 9 small separate generating plants. 
Another is the Central Illinois Public Service Co., serving over 100 
communities. Before consolidation these communities were served 
by 54 separate generating plants, and shortly all of them will be 
served by 8 large central stations. Comparison of service and 
rates in the communities served by these companies with those for- 
merly in effect, should be an object lesson to those who advocate 
the purchase or construction of isolated plants by municipalities. 

When one appreciates how increasingly inter-related and inter- 
dependent public service companies are becoming, both as to phy- 
sical operation and corporate control and ownership, one can hardly 
help asking : Would absolute home rule of al! public service com- 
panies be successful; and will municipal ownership promote the 
best economic development of public utilities? Consideration of 
the great difficulties involved must inevitably lead one to the con- 
clusion that the answer to the first question is emphatically “* no;’’ 
and review of the direction that development of utilities has taken, 
must lead to the conclusion that the answer tc the second question 
is also ‘‘no.’’ In fact, it has been suggested that if there is to be 
public ownership at all, State ownership rather than municipal 
might be more in line with the present and promised development 
of the public service industries. 

Turning again to the question of ‘‘ home rule,’’ we find that dif- 
ficulties spring up on every side. Perhaps the first that suggests 
itself is that the municipality’s powers, in the absence of delega- 
tion of special power by the legislature, extend only to its own 
boundaries. 

A utility is entitled to a fair return on the value of the property 
devoted to the service. Thus, if a given company is serving, let 
us say, cities A, B and C, from B as a distributing point, it is, of 
course, proper that its rates in A should be sufficient to give a 
fair return on the value of the investment made necessary to give 
A its service. The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to con- 
vince one that it is the only reasonable ground on which to pro- 
ceed—a fact generally admitted and given the approval of the 
United States Supreme Court. In the case of the San Diego Land 
Co. v. National City, the Court said : 


‘One of the points in dispute involves the question whether the 
losses to the appellant arising from the distribution of water to 
the consumers outside of the city are to be considered in fixing the 
rates for consumers within the city. In our judgment the Circuit 
Court properly held that the defendant city was not required to 
adjust rates for water furnished to its inhabitants so as to com- 
pensate for any such losses. If the municipality need not consider 
the losses on outside business, in fixing its rates, it surely follows 
that it cannot consider the profits on such business and make cor- 
respondingly lower rates. This proposition, it would seem, should 
rest on the well established principle that the State cannot con- 
sider interstate profits and business in fixing interstate rates.” 


The whole problem is one of apportionment and accounting, and 
it is submitted that, even if possibly in simple cases municipalities 
have grappled successfully with it, the problem as a general prin- 
ciple is emphatically one for the State, and not the municipality, to 
cope with. Theoretically it might be possible for the municipality, 
acting separately, to achieve results. The practical difficulties in 
the attempt of separate municipal units, rather than one powerful 
central body to correctly ascertain the necessary accounting facts 
with regard to a larger corporation conducting its business over an 
extensive area and in many municipalities, would be insurmount- 
able. It is not necessary to go into detail of these difficulties. By 
way of illustration merely, the valuation and proper apportionment 
of an extensive electric lighting plant doing both power and light- 
ing business, but with its chief generating plant in some other 
municipality——possibly a very substantial distance away—is sug- 
gested. Or, take the case of a comparatively small town receiving 
urban and interurban service from the same electric railway, light, 
gas or water plant. 

Leaving problems of the foregoing nature, we find ourselves at 
once confronted with probably even more serious ones, if munici- 
palities are to deal separately with the continually increasing extra- 
urban and interurban activities of public service companies. In 
the first place, the municipality, as already noted, has no extra- 
territorial power. There are apparently a few cases in which this 
power has been granted and used, but the wisdom of such a course 
is questionable. This question of extra-territorial municipal power 
is perhaps as well discussed, as anywhere, in the California case, 
South Pasadena v. Terminal Railway Company. The City of South 
Pasadena granted a franchise to the defendant railway company 
for the use of its streets upon the condition, among others, that 
round-trip fares between certain stations named within the city 
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limits and the business center of the city of Los Angeles shall never 
exceed 30 cents. The Court said: 


‘“ Here was a road lying partly within the confines of at least 3 
municipalities, Los Angeles, South Pasadena and Pasadena, con- 
ceding the right of plaintiff to impose limitation on the charges 
to be made for passege between stations within its limits, and sec- 
tions elsewhere. Then the other cities have, or might have, the 
same right; but suppose the city of Los Angeles, as a condition of 
the occupation of its streets by the railroad, had ordained that the 
round trip fare between stations within its limits and South Pasa- 
dona should be more or less than that fixed by the ordinance of the 
latter city, that is, that the fare to Pasadena, a place more remote 
than South Pasadena, should be less than that to the latter point, 
as fixed by its own ordinance, is it not plain either that a conflict 
musta rise and inevitable discrimination between the places ensued, 
expressly prohibited by the constitution, or that the railroad com- 
pany must charge only the lowest of rates thus fixed by jurisdic- 
tion of equal authority, and so the ordinance prescribing the low- 
est rate be made operative in and between both places? Similar 
illustrations of possible confusion might be multiplied indefinitely.’ 


The principle laidsdown in this case applies to all interurban and 
suburban activities of public service companies, whether steam 
railroads, electric interurbans or rural and long distance service of 
telephone companies. Taken from a slightly different standpoint, 
they also apply to other public utilities. 

Adjustment of the rights of various municipalities served by the 
same corporation and physical system, clearly requires an impartial 
central agency, that shall administer solely with an eye to the welfare 
of the whole territory involved and of the State itself. Such a 
policy is the only one in the long run really conductive to the com- 
mon interests. Another point which suggests itself is this: While, 
of course, every one admits that there are many matters of a 
purely local nature, over which the municipalities should have ex- 
clusive control, it is certainly highly undesirable that a munici- 
pality should have the power to block the economic development of 
the various public service industries to the best advantage of the 
State as a whole. The State’s interest in public service operations 
was pointed out in a recent Texas case, City of Texarkana vs. 
Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Co. Apparently the city 
had acted arbitrarily in ordering the defendant to remove its poles 
and wires from the streets—not to underground them, but to with- 
draw entirely except for the long distance lines. The defendant 
had been furnishing telephones for public use and had duly ob- 
tained a permit from the Secretary of State. There appeared to 
be no evidence that it had acted unlawfully in any way. Thecourt 
held the ordinance invalid. The following excerptis from the 
opinion : 


‘“When we consider the nature of the business of telegraph and 
telephone lines in this commercial age, we have a cogent reason 
for the legislature’s declining to commit to the arbitrary control 
of municipalities, the use by such companies of the public streets 
and alleys. These companies are not primarily of local concern, 
affecting only the inhabitants of the towns and cities through which 
they pass, but they essentially concern the public at large. * * 
In other words, the business is such a one as calls for the exercise 
of State regulation rather than the delegate power of municipal 
control.”’ 


It is to the interest of the State as a whole that there should not 
be over-development in one locality and under-development in 
another. Ordinarily it is more economical, where possible, that 
new territory should be served by extensions from an existing 
plant rather than by the erection of another plant. In the elec- 
trical field, attention has already been called to the economy of 
large scale production and to the fact that electric energy cannot 
be stored—in other words, must be used as produced—so that per- 
haps it could be said that the larger the plant and the closer the 
maximum capacity of the plant to the demand at any time, the 
greater the economy. 

It is almost impossible to conceive how separate municipal units, 
with their widely varying needs and conditions, could achieve that 
continuity of policy and breadth of view necessary to successfully 
cope with these problems. If the utility is municipally owned and 
has the power to supply beyond the municipal boundaries, the duty 
of making extensions to meet the requirements of suburban and 
interurban population will always be dependent upon the attitude 
of the citizens of the municipality owning the utility. Objection 
to taxation necessary to meet such requirements will often prove 
an obstacle to the natural development of the utility. The econ- 
omic desirability of extensions rather than the erection of new 
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plants, has already been noted. As a practical proposition, in such 
cases the only opportunity for obtaining the service would lie in 
extensions. 

To consider another aspect of the regulation of public service 
companies. Many seem to think that municipal ownership is an 
adequate substitute for regulation. This belief, while possibly 
natural for those who have never given the subject much consider- 
ation, is a great mistake. No municipality has been able to man- 
age any business enterprise as successfully and economically as 
private persons or corporations. In municipally owned utilities, 
employees, as a rule, are not engaged because of their qualifica- 
tions, nor discharged because of inefficiency. In the best managed 
of them you frequently find ulterior political influence dictating 
whe shall and who shall not be employed in the service. 

For the past eight years, both privately and municipally owned 
plants have been under the control of the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Halford Erickson, chairman of the commission, 
summarizes the result of his painstaking investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding the operation of municipally owned utilities as 
follows: 


(a) Municipal plants, as a rule, furnish poorer service than 
privately owned or operated utilities. On the whole, it is ona 
lower level than that of the corporations. 

(b) Municipal plants are slow in responding to new discoveries, 
and often fail to properly supervise their meters and other equip- 
ment. 

(c) Discriminations in rates are as flagrant in municipal as in 
private plants. 

(d) The low rates charged by municipal plants are not often due 
to the low cost of production, but largely, in one way or another, 
up-keep and other costs are shifted from the consumer, as such, to 
the taxpayer. 

(e) Municipal plants are exceedingly backward in their methods 
of bookkeeping. In 1912, 161 out of 177 municipal plants in Wis- 
consin failed to keep their accounts in such a way as to disclose 
the true results of operation. 


As an associate of Mr. Erickson for seven and a half years on 
the Wisconsin Commission, I can verify these statements. 

If municipal plants are subject to all the accusations made 
against private plants, and considered a justification for their 
regulation by public authorities, certainly municipal authorities 
are not competent to deal with the subject of regulation. Regula- 
tion is exceedingly technical and needs the action of a highly 
trained body with personal centralized responsibility. This is true 
because of the combination of facts that have to be considered, 
and not because of any far fetched or fanciful suppositions, as 
some of those who oppose regulation for one reason or another would 
have us believe. Questions involving rates and service present the 
public obligations of callings of a public nature—-simply the full 
development of principals and duties which have been recognized 
in the common law for centuries. Municipal councils are princi- 
pally legislative in character, change in personnel from election to 
election, and from their very nature, are incompetent to deal with 
administrative functions requiring skill and training. This is so 
elementary to those who have had any experience in dealing with 
the operation of public service corporations, or with their regula- 
tion from a public standpoint, that it seems incredible that agita- 
tion for municipal control could make headway in any community. 

In this connection, let us consider, for example, the experience of 
Des Moines, Ia. In the case of Des Moines Water Company against 
the City of Des Moines (decided in 1911), it appears that the City 
Council had passed an ordinance fixing the rates of the Water 
Company, which filed a bill in equity to enjoin the enforcement of 
the ordinance on the ground that it was confiscatory, and it was so 
held upon the trial. However, what is of most interest, perhaps, 
is the following significant language used by the Court: 


‘‘The present expensive choas should be brought to an end. It 
is known by all informed men that city councils necessarily adopt 
rates with but little or no investigation as to what rates ought to 
be fixed. Some States, like New York, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, have State Commissions of competent men who give public 
hearings and do nothing behind doors nor in secreey—a commission 
with no member interested as a taxpayer of the city, or subject to 
influences other than the ascertainment of the facts. Rates are 
thus fixed with which most fair minded people are ready to ac- 
quiesce. It is strange that we have no such legislation and no 
such commissions in Iowa.”’ 


The Court also used the following words with regard to the 
matters before it: 


“This case illustrates the evils in connection with the fixing of 
rates by municipalities to govern public utility corporations. 
Neither party is properly chargeable with any dereliction, and yet 
the fact remains that by the time this case is decided by an appel- 
late Court, at least 4 years will have elapsed from the passage of 
the ordinance until the matter is put at rest by the courts. It is 
utterly impossible for a court to hear all cases similar to this, 
which requires from 1 to 3 months to hear the evidence after the 
issues are found. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
said that the seemly and orderly way to determine these matters 
is to refer them to a master in chancery to take the evidence and 
make reports on which the courts can act.’’ 


No doubt the appointment of a master is the best way to handle 
such matters when they come before the courts “de nova.’’ 
Whether the ends of justice and the interests of the publie will be 
better subserved by the findings of a master, however able, or an 
efficient public service body, which does nothing else, is left to the 
reader. To the writer’s mind there can be only one answer. 

Des Moines had another experience in home rule. The council 
passed an ordinance providing for 90 cent gas. The matter was 
taken into the courts and there referred to a master. Both parties 
excepted to his findings, and the case came before the court in 
1912. In this case the ordinance was not clearly confiscatory, and 
was sustained until after a trial. However, the court again took 
oeeasion to protest vigorously against the system in vogue under 
home rule. The writer does not wish to indulge in quotations to 
a tedious extent, but the matter has been so well put that it seems 
well nigh impossible to improve it. The passage referred to, 
follows: 


“| deem it appropriate to call attention to another phase of this 
litigation. The ordinance was adopted within a few minutes from 
its introduction. Quite likely it had been considered by the mem- 
bers in their individual capacities, but in open session it received 
but little consideration, and without the presence of anyone for 
the gas company, and every member voting to reduce the earnings 
had a direct personal and moneyed interest in thus reducing the 
rates. If a judge were to so act, his act would be absolutely 
void, because of the long time maxim. © No man can judge in his 
own cause,’ and this ought to apply to those who act in an admin- 
istrative or legislative capacity. This litigation has cost both the 
gas company and city extravagantly large sums, most of which 
-annot be taxed as costs, nor recovered by the party successful in 
the end. Much of this kind of litigation, and particularly all of 
the expense, would be avoided if Iowa, like so many of the other 
States, had an impartial and city non-resident commission or tri- 
bunal, with power to fix these rates at a public hearing, all in- 
terested parties present, with the tribunal selecting its own engin- 
eers, auditors and accountants. Too often we have selfish, par- 
tisan, prejudiced and unreliable experts engaged for weeks at a 
time at $100 or more and expenses per day, exaggerating their 
importance, and making the successful party in fact a loser. With 
all of our boasted advancement, lowa is a laggard in this matter, 
and will continue as such until these rate makings are taken from 
the power of city councils. Appeals to the courts will seldom be 
taken from the findings of such a tribunal.”’ 


In connection with the charge of expense sometimes made 
against commission regulation by those who advocate home rule, 
the thoughtful reader’s attention is especially called to what the 
court says with regard to the matter. 

It is desirable that there should be certain standards of service, 
and that they should be uniform throughout the State, subject to 
modifications, of course, when a local situation of an unusual na- 
ture demands it. Obviously there is little benefit to the publie in 
a lower rate, if the utility is left free by offering a poorer stand- 
ard of service to recoup itself. In prescribing standards of ser- 
vice and fixing rates, the comprehensive experience of a State 
commission is of the greatest value in arriving at harmony and 
continuity of policy. When each municipality bargains for itself, 
as best it may, not only is there likely to be confusion but the mu- 
nicipality is likely tu be at a decided disadvantage. 

As regards this question of confusion, in Calumet Service Co. 
vs. Chilton, the court refers to the case of La Crosse vs. La Crosse 
Gas and Electric Company, and speaks of the interestof the legisla- 
ture in passing the Public Utility Law. 


‘‘It was there held that the evident intention of the legislature 
expressed in unambiguous language, when read in the light of the 
situation dealt with, was by treaty with the owner of existing 
franchises to displace the old situation in its entirety, with all its 
complications, the growth of years, and, we may add, with all its 
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bitter controversies, the like of which is pictured in this case; and 
to substitute a new situation, all looking to unity, in practical ef- 
fect, of a multitude of divers units, corresponding to the many 
outstanding franchises, and others in prospect, harmonizing by 
making them referrable to a single standard, to wit; the Public 
Utility Law, and to an ultimate single control, to wit; control by 
the trained impartial State Commission, so as to effect the one 
supreme purpose, i. e., the best service practicable at reasonable 
cost to consumers, and as near a uniform rate for service as vary- 
ing circumstances and conditions would permit a condition prob- 
ably as near the idea! as could be obtained.” 


Regulation by commissions has received the sanction of the 
courts in various cases. Two Federal ones have already been 
quoted, and it is generally recognized that such is the case. 

In closing, it is frankly conceded that purely local matters should 
be managed by the localities involved, and that no institution is 
perfect. If the method of regulation of our utilities is susceptible 
of improvement, it should be improved. The subject is one for 
care and study. As far as State regulation itself is concerned, the 
need of such regulation has become greater rather than less. 








Educating Fitters. 


—_— 
[Discussion on the advisability of special causes of study for fitters 
and shop men, at the Mid-Year Conference, N. C. G. A.] 


J. H. MULLER. -To my mind there is only one way to thorough- 
ly equip men in a mechanical way, and that is to give them a prac- 
tical education, which we are doing in our schools. We send them 
there during the day and pay them for it, and give them practical 
education in all classes of work pertaining to shop duty, from in- 
dexing up to the highest kind of work called for in the shop, and 
put him on work he has been studying, with a competent man in the 
district. He stays with this competent man from two to three 
weeks, and is tried out as to his qualifications, by inspectors. That 
is about the only way he can be thoroughly educated ; he gets 
practical experience in the district, and he is taught the element- 
ary parts in the school. He gues from indexing to locking and un- 
locking, studying different kinds of appliances, and repairing all 
sorts of work. In the school, the appliance is taken apart, and he 
is taught all about it, and if there are any parts he doesn’t under- 
stand, they are explained to him. If any defects arise in any 
appliance he knows all about it. After he finishes the course, he is 
given two weeks practical experience in the district with a com- 
petent repairer, and thereafter he is qualified to attend to any 
class of complaints or repairs. If you attempt to inject book edu- 
cation I do not think they would stick to it, because the men in 
the fitting shop must have mechanical practice to make good. 

G. A. SAUNDERS. The methods carried on in Westchester may 
be of interest. 

Several years ago, without compulsion, we invited the shop men 
to attend a series of lectures in the office. They discussed matters 
generally, and the results of the discussion were embodied in a book 
of instructions. Lessons were set out in the book, the fitters were 
asked to hand in written answers, and a very respectable number 
responded. We have about 150 men in the department, and we 
got 50 written papers, and they were quite difficult papers. The 
men were given prizes, not very large, but the better men were 
selected for advancement in that way; and we got a line on men 
for future positions that required executive ability. 

After some interim other methods were tried. We had a com- 
pulsory system of education based on the same work. A man was 
detailed to go from district to district and spend his time in in- 
s‘ructing for three months or more. We selected groups of men 
from the shop, to whom were given questions, after a certain 
amount of instruction, they had to know the subject they were 
writing about, and were expected to give the fundamentals of the 
things 

Our shop motto is “ Satisfy vourself, the consumer and the com- 
panv, before calling your job complete.”” Now, many men who, in 
mod sty would put yourself ‘last, did not put it that way, although 
that was the way it was meant to go. It should go that way, be- 
cause in order to sitisfv the consumer or the company they have 
to satisfy themselves that the job was well done. It is not of 
much us? to do a job unless you satisfy the company you have 


done it well; and it is a comfort to the company to know the job 
has been well done and the consumer is satisfied. 


We had men set meters, and taught them all about the meters. 


From this work, we have an excellent line on the men, If I have 
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oecasion to pick a man for a responsible position I know the man 
to select. I do not think I could have gotten it in any other way. 
You see it is partly compulsory and partly persuasive. We invite 
the men to take partin this free course. If they give an hour of 
their time every day for three years, it will be to their benefit. 
They are asked to come to certain meetings and are encouraged 
and urged to study. 

I do not think only a few men should be educated. Education is 
fundamental in the business. We begin our education at the cra- 
dle, and I hope we do not end it at the grave. It is something that 
should be inclusive. Civilization of olden times fell because 
only certain men were educated, things were top-heavy and 
fell over. I think corporations ought to begin education at the 
bottom and extend to the top, the president the vice-president 
and all the officers included. When aman says “I am too old to 
be educated,” it is ridiculous. I am the oldest man in my depart- 
ment, and I can learn faster than when I was 20 years old. I am 
obtaining many benefits from this particular course. I learn some- 
thing from it constantly. I have little time during the day, but 
not a night passes but what I am studying something. 

A. E. TURNER.—I would speak about the job of the fitter. When 
such strides are being made in the application of gas as a fuel and 
power, it is essential that the shop men should be thoroughly in- 
structed, because the success or failure of appliances is dependent, 
to a great extent, upon the knowledge of the fitter. Thesalesman 
who explains the appliances tells what it is intended todo. The 
fitter installs it, and if he is not thoroughly instructed in the ap- 
pliance, and knows how to handle it, he will not get out of it what 
the salesman said could be obtained, and consequently you will have 
a dissatisfied customer. If we are going to render service — the 
public service corporations are trying to render the best possible 
service—that service lies with the fitter. I do not think that any 
avenue should be left closed for instructing the fitter. 

In the Consolidated school, described by Mr. Muller, we make it 
a rule to connect up every kind of appliance we have in the dis- 
trict. We do not want our men experimenting on the consumers’ 
premises ; let them experiment on our premises. If we put any- 
thing new in the district, as a rule, we connect it up in the shop so 
that the fitters are conversant with its installation and mainten- 
ance. 

Lectures, as far as they go, are very good, but the mechanical 
man cannot grasp by lecture what he can by actual demonstration. 
In our school the men do the actual work. We have two sessions, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, and they do actual 
work under a competent instructor. 

CHAIRMAN GALLOWAY.—Could you take the lectures, go over 
them with the men, and let them read them, while you add the 
practical side? 

Mr. TURNER.—-We tried that. Quite a number of the men took 
the last N. C. G. A. course, and I am glad to say they all passed. 
We are proud of the men because they worked hard. The trouble 
with us is that the job of fitter is not a very attractive job. | 
think the other shop men will agree with me. We should like to 
get a better class of men, but the job does not appeal to them. [| 
think we get very few who have gone through high school: if 
they are graduates of the grammar school, we think we are lucky. 
Most of them, having gone as far as the grammar school, are 
thrown out on their own resources, and have to work. Some of 
them knock around for a couple of years, make a success at noth- 
ing and drift to us, and we try hard to make a success of them, 
but often we cannot. I think too much stress cannot be laid on 
the fact that the fitter should be educated. 

CHAIRMAN GALLOWAY. I feel that you can combine practical 
demonstration with a certain amount of written material. This 
may consist of making notes upon the subject matter ; and when 
the appliance is reached for practical demonstration, the man will 
have something in written form to recall the method or way it was 
put before him. 

I want to make a statement about the course. Two of the ques- 
tions, Nos. 14 and 15, in the last lesson are beyond the scope of the 
material that has already been sent to the men. When those ques- 
tions were made out, it was with the idea that certain material 
would be in the hands of the men before this time. I will notify 
the men by letter, and if you remember it, perhaps you can bring 
it up in some of your classes, and mention the fact that those two 
questions may be ignored in the answers to lesson No. 2. We 
realized too late that they were beyond the scope of the lessons 
already sent out. 

I wish to thank you for the fine attendance, and the enthusiasm 
you have shown. [hope you will stand firm for your schools, be- 
cause I see a big future for them. 
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The Industrial Showrooms of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 
[From ‘ The Gas World,’’ London. |] 


The Gas Light and Coke Company have just opened a showroom 
at their city depot, Goswell Road, E. C., where there are exhibited 
appliances for almost every industrial use of gas. The enterprise 
is for the service of the ever-increasing number of manufacturers 











Muffles and Forges. 


desious of considering the use of gas as a fuel, and an expert staff 
is at their disposal for advice and information.In addition to the 
boilers, furnaces, mufflers, ovens, ete., on view, which range from 
a 300 pound metal-melting tilting crucible furnace, to jewellers’ 
blowpipes and devices for casting small quantities of gold, there 
are samples of the materials treated, as, for example, Wolfram 
ore, roasted by gas, for the production of tungsten for the manu- 
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facture of high speed steel. Horseshoes, varnish and dry colors 
are also shown, and particulars of many other articles can be ob- 
tained on request. 

There is a compressing plant for air and gas driven by a 6-horse 
power gas engine. There are four supply pipes to the various ap- 
plianees, one for gas at ordinary pressure, one for air up to 8 
inches of water, supplied by a fan, one for air or gas from 2 to 4 
pounds pressure, supplied by a rotary blower, and one for air or 
gas from 10 to 15 pounds pressure, supplied by a reciprocating 
compressor. 











View Showing 300 pound Tilting Crucible Furnace 


There are noteworthy achievements by the appliances for small 
manufacturers who use gas at ordinary pressure, and natural 
air draught. Amongst these are a small! crucible furgace for 15 
pounds of metal using 45 cubic feet of gas per hour, and occupy- 
ing about an hour for one melt; and a sugar boiler, having a 
special burner to enable the heat to be raised very rapidly —an 
essential during manufacture for the color of the sugar. 


Plant of Chattanooga Gas and Coal Products Company. 




















The Roberts oven plant of the Chattanooga Gas and Coal Pro- 
ducts Company has made its first coke. The ovens were dried-out 
and the initial heats raised by gas from the Chattanooga Gas Com- 
pany, sent from that city through the 8" main laid to bring the 
oven gas to the city. 

This is the first commercial plant on the Roberts design, and its 


performance will be watched by coke and gas manufacturers with 
particular interest. The principles of the Roberts oven are unique, 
and if the claims as to coking time possible, are born out, and the 
ovens can successfully coke some of the coals that have been 
handled experimentally, the by-product coke oven industry will be 
greatly stimulated. 
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A. COURSES, AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


[From Dr. GALLOWAY’sS Address and the Discussion at the Educational Session of the Mid-Year Conference. | 


As Chairman of the Educational Session, Dr. Galloway speaks of 
educational problems, and particularly those of vocational training. 
Of the N. C. G. A. courses he said: 

There are two things that we must meet. I am going to speak 
of them in a broad way, and I know, when you realize that you 
have these two problems, you will be sympathetic with the methods 
and with those who are trying to put the course in shape. First, 
our problem is entirely different, psychologically, from the school 
problem. Ours is adult education, and we must have a different 
method of approach, a different point of attack, and different sub- 
ject matter, to hold the interest and help advance the man of ma- 
ture years. In the school, the unpractical material, that often 
given in the grades of high school, or even in the colleges, is cham- 
pioned on the basis that it gives the student mental development. 
You know that you can develop a man’s mind on almost anything 
if you make him work hard enough, and that often is reason 
enough to justify almost anything. But with us it is not a matter 
of developing a man’s mind, that has already received its cast and 
is set, but of developing his physical characteristics properly and 
installing ambition. 

We cannot interest the man by holding up to him the idea that 
some day he may be President of the United States. That is all 
right enough for the graded school; but for the man on the job, 
you must find another avenue to his interest. That brings up, you 
see, a different different kind of educational approach. Very little 
has been done along this line; little is known about the material 
required, and less about the psychological avenues of approach to 
the state of the man’s mind. But we know from practical experi- 
ence there is a difference, and that we must select a particular 
kind of material for him. 

We must begin at the other end of the problem. So instead of 
starting with a broad basis of reasoning, or establishing what you 
call in mathematics, your hypothesis, and leading up to the result, 
it is almost necessary to begin with the result and lead back to the 
hypothesis, because the men are mature. They want to see results, 
not in ten years, but in ten minutes, if possible. We have some 
in the new course that do not see any result yet; they have not 
been promoted to be general managers. Our problem is a matter 
of adult psychology rather than of child psychology; and it is 
largely up to us to solve. Our experiences are going to furnish 
some valuable information along this line. 

The second consideration is this: Most of our educational work 
has been built upon the fact that the child first went to school for 
eight years and finished a course of studies. Then he was put 
through four years more, another definite period, and was supposed 
to be ready for certain lines of activity. Then he took a college 
course, and a professional course, each taking a definite period of 
time. With our courses we have no definite element of time, and 
I believe the time element will later be removed entirely from our 
vocational training, and our courses built up on continual study. 

No prominent business man feels he can give up studying, and 
as soon as the man at the top of any industry realizes that fact, he 
is convinced that those under him cannot stop studying. To make 
the most out of study, it ought to be systemized; that is all any 
educational system means anyhow, a systematic presentation over 
a period of years of the subject matter within certain lines estab- 
lished either as vocations or as professions. We must build our 
educational courses with the idea of continuous work. We must 
not think that we are through when we have finished any little 
system of direct study. I believe that our courses will go on, and 
build up a man so that after he has finished, he will go on and 
take another year’s work, and another year’s work. You would 
not think much of a lawyer, still less of a doctor, who, after he has 
received his diploma and established himself with a few clients, 
stops studying law, or medicine. He would at once be counted out 
of your consultants at least. So it must be with the business man. 
Executives already realize this, and the majority of them keep up 
some sort of systematic study, not necessarily in connection with a 
school ; perhaps only continuous business reading. Mature men 
attend the School of Commerce of New York University ; men who 
feel they cannot give up opportunities of rejuvenation—. e., tak- 
ing in whatever new facts there may be on the horizon of busi- 
ness experience. 

There are two things we must do, then 


we must build continu- 





ously, and attack: the problem of education from the point of view 
of adult rather than child psychology. 

I want to speak of two other movements: That of the Commer- 
cial Educational Club, which is attempting to interest the business 
men of New York City in the high schools, to such an extent that 
they may be willing to give up some of their time, rather than 
simply the contents of their purses. The business man, as a rule, 
is only too willing, if pushed into a corner, to get out of his obli- 
gations by saying, “ All right, here is a check.’’ Vocational educa- 
tion to-day needs, not the purse, but the personality of the man 
who has made a success of business. If he would give only a few 
minutes of time and thought in consultation with our university 
professors and high school principals of New York City, it would 
revolutionize methods of teaching. I can bring to you the assur- 
ance that principals and professors are crying for that assistance. 
If we could bring together in committee principals and teachers of 
the high schools and the business men, we could’ work on some of 
the problems of business—i. e., Does stenography pay? Does it 
pay to put boys and girls through high school, giving them only 
stenography? What benefit to them is a purely stenographie edu- 
cation? What commercial subjects go with this? Then there is 
the subject of co-ordination with business offices. In the Consoli- 
dated offices, for instance, the student might be put in the filing 
department for a week, and then go back to school. Then by al- 
ternating week by week they get the practical experience without 
leaving school entirely. Some of the results are surprising. One 
big insurance firm in New York City is co-operating in this way. 

Then there is the Department Store Educational Association; a 
good illustration of what you sometimes have to do with business 
men to get their interest. Most of us know, as customers, that in 
the department stores there might be greater efficiency in the sales 
department now and then, even if it were only systematic courtesy, 
not the spasmodic kind that comes just before you pay your cash. 
There is a great body of girls and young men getting into what 
they feel is a blind-alley occupation. If you put a man on a job 
you should make a way for him to advance either up or out. If 
you do not, you are taking away from him that for which society 
exists, the building up of each person to the highest limits of his 
capacity, at least giving him that opportunity. If we accept any 
other ideal, it is doomed to failure. We do not need to discuss 
that here, because we are not organized for philanthropic mo- 
tives or carrying out social ideals. But, nevertheless, we must 
keep our movements, whatever they are, in line with this great 
force, or we shall go to the wall. 

New York City’s department stores need help. Tfirst it was 
thought advisable to go direct to the stores and present the case to 
them, expecting that they would welcome educational effort. But 
the disadvantage was the cost, so we induced one firm to put in 
special efficiency engineers. In some of the large department 
stores there wasn’t any connection between the efficiency of a man 
and the wages he was paid, or the girl and her wages; that was 
the first eye-opener. Then we began to take up education, and 
we induced some of the department stores to put in instructors. 
What was the result of that? A week or so ago Mr. Stern grad- 
uated the first class, giving 40 girls diplomas. 

Our N. C. G. A. work is far in advance of these other efforts. 
We have been at it for 4 years, but we still have a great deal to 
learn. Some of the men here this afternoon told me that they 
came down from the north with ice bags in their pockets. But we 
know their criticisms are for the good and not for the injury of 
the courses. 

Just a word as to what these courses are, so that you may have 
an idea of what we intend to do in our new courses. Recently, a 
criticism came in regarding the amount of work sent out for the 
first two lessons. We were told that some of the men are getting 
discouraged ; they feel that they can never answer the lessons: 
there is so much they do not know, and there is no use of trying 
to begin to learn, as they would never be able to cover the ground. 
These men misunderstand our purposes. You know we have the 
reference papers, the side talks, and the lessons. The lesson is the 
basis of operations, and we have only sent out four, one on manu- 
facture and one on distribution of gas, and with these, two Eng- 
lish lessons. The lessons are the only things a man is compelled to 
study. The reference papers on mathematics, arithmetic, geom- 
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etry and trigonometry, are intended for the entire three years, to 
be used as references, as an encyclopedia. We do not sit down 
and read the dictionary from one end to another, nor read the en- 
tire encyclopedia. We refer to it when we need it. When you 
come to one of the principles of chemistry, physics, algebra, etc., in 
the lessons, you go to your reference paper and dig it out. If you 
do not understand it, it is a pretty good sign you ought to get 
down and work it out. So we send out problems with the refer- 
ence papers, to show you practical applicacion of the principles. 

Now, as to some of the difficulties. I doubt that we can ex- 
press English simply enough for a man who cannot read. That is 
the proposition we are up against. No man, however, can offer 
that as a real criticism of the course. When the courses have been 
written they are brought before the committee and are there read 
and discussed. Some of the lectures have been re-written three and 
four times by different men, and continually with the idea of keep- 
ing the thing divorced from technical reference as much as possi- 
ble, and to use plain, simple English. 

If a man complains about the difficulty of the course, it would 
be a good idea for you to examine him to find out whether he is 
earning his salary. There must be a minimum somewhere in re- 
gard to a man’s ability to learn, and as I say, I sometimes despair 
of making English simple enough to enable some men to read it. 
As you know, we give the first 6 months to general work. There 
are the lessons and reference papers. The men do not need to 
study the reference papers if they know the subject matter. They 
are supposed to send in answers to the test questions in connection 
with the lessons. That reduces the work to a normal amount. 
After 6 months of this preparatory work, which takes in the man- 
ufacture of gas and the distribution, and the generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity, the men are ready to enter upon their 
specialties. 

Commercial work in the gas industry is becoming more special- 
ized from year to year, and it is more difficult to handle the in- 
dustrial power and fuel lighting end of the game. It is pretty 
hard to put a general salesman on a job that is somewhat technical, 
and expect him to get away with it. We have five divisions, there- 
fore, the general salesman, the industrial power and fuel specialist, 
the lighting specialist, the commercial manager, and the office and 
accounting man. There are special lessons for each of the differ- 
ent sections. Two or three years may be taken to complete the 
course if a man needs so much time, or he can finish the work 
whenever it suits him. We simply set the 3 years’ limit to make 
sure that a man will have plenty of time to get into the work, 
take his time about it, and get the most out of it. 

That the course is going to be successful is evidenced by the fact 
that we have nearly 1,500 enrolled. We had to stop the follow-up 
system for a time, while getting out the material. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

We have some problems we wish to thrash out this afternoon, 
in the light of the experience of the men who are in the work. 
One is: 

**Should the education of the gas company employee be com- 
pulsory ?”’ 


I will ask Mr. Hanlan to open the dissussion. 


J. P. HANLAN.—I consider that men in the gas business should 
be trained for the jobs they occupy or will occupy. 

When the companies fully realize this, the gas industry will 
make the progress it could and would make, were it not for the 
handicap of men who lack the training necessary for them to have 
in this era of business development, in order that they may ably 
fill present or future positions. And this is as true of men filling 
executive positions, as those working in the ranks. 

It may be said that many men in the gas business have either 
not previously had the opportunity to acquire special training be- 
cause of the isolation of their companies, or have not seen the de- 
sirableness of special training to satisfactorily transact the duties 
of their positions. While the necessity for special training in the 
gas business might, or might not, have been apparent a decade or 
so ago, its desirability is not now even debatable, and in view of 
the opportunities afforded by this and other Gas Associations for 
training that will make all of us more capable, it would seem folly 
to expect to attain the measure of success attainable by those men 
who take advantage of the educational work of this Association. 
Notwithstanding this, many men are not giving as serious con- 
sideration to the subject of special training as the matter deserves ; 
and, as long as human nature remains as it is, the gas industry 
cannot hope to get the best possible results from our educational 
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work, if the work is optional. Therefore, I believe that the educa- 
tion of employees should be more of a compulsory matter and less 
optional. 

This may seem a drastic statement, but some things must be 
done for us by others, that we would not doif it left to our own 
initiative. The State sees fit to insist upon compulsory education 
for its children, because it knows that education makes good 
citizenship. Why should not a gas company insist upon its em- 
ployees receiving training that will make better gas men of them. 
In this age of competition the untrained man is at a disadvantage 

therefore, since gas companies are merely bodies of men, it 
stands to reason that those companies that have within their or- 
ganization the largest percentage of trained men, will be the most 
successful gas companies, and the men making up their organiza- 
tions the most successful gas men. 

It is the opinion of those who have had experience with the edu- 
cational work of this Association, that the education of gas com- 
pany employees should be compulsory it is also their opinion that 
the best way to carry on this work is to organize the employees 
into classes. They agree that a competent instructor should be in 
charge of the classes and preside at the class sessions. It is also 
agreed that, compulsory or otherwise, the sessions should be on the 
company’s time, and that no inducements should be offered men to 
study, other than the benefit they will receive through being better 
qualified to fill positions in the gas business. 

in an endeavor to get a wide expression of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of having special courses of study for shop men, I inter- 
viewed a number of men who have given this subject considerable 
study. They were unanimous in saying that there was urgent need 
for work of this character among shop men and other employees 
engaged in the distribution of gas, and all expressed the hope that 
some such educational work would be undertaken. 

Suggestions were made that the course could include reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmatic, grammer, drawing sketches, study of 
piping plans and some physics; departmental relations and rela- 
tions with customers insofar as they affect the shop men; first aid 
and © safety first’’ instructions; the manufacture of gas; practi- 
“al demonstrations of the construction of appliances ; the connec- 
tion and operation of appliances, and the system of distribution of 
gas from the manufacturing plant to the consumer’s premises. 

It was the opinion of the operating men consulted that it should 
be conducted through competent instructors ; one man saying that 
the course should be for instructors, who in turn could pass on the 
knowledge to the men through shop lessons. 

Many of you know of the work being done by the large gas or- 
ganizations in the country; the Consolidated Gas,Company, the 
Consolifated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
and the U. G. I. Company of Philadelphia. All of them have 
special courses, or special methods of instruction, for their shop 
men. 

WILLIAM M. CRANE.—I think it essential that every gas company 
should have one or more expert persons familiar with all gas ap- 
pliances, to know the adjustments of the burners, ete. We manu- 
facturers, and I speak for all the manufacturers, have so often had 
appliances turned down because the men sent out from the gas 
companies had no idea of how to adjust them. I think for the 
good of the company, as well as of all concerned in the industry, 
that every gas company should have some one who knows how to 
adjust and go over all gas appliances. 

W. H. RoGers.—I do not think it is a question of whether edu- 
cation should be compulsory; because, as a matter of fact, every 
one of our employees, and we ourselves, are under compulsion to 
receive education every day, whether we look at it in that light or 
not. The work that we do forces education upon us. But how 
can this compulsory education be properly guided and directed ? 
We are bound to get it, but we can avoid having it wrongly directed, 
and can, by proper system, arrange that it shall be directed in the 
proper way. I do not see that any objection can be properly urged 
against requiring employees of our company to submit to proper 
education. That is done in other lines of business, and if there 
were any objection it would be removed, as Mr. Hanlan stated, by 
having the class work done in the company’s time. I think that 
the faithful employee will of his own volition go further than that: 
and if we arrange classes for definite instructions to be taken in 
the company’s time, we cannot possibly meet with any objection. 

W. H. GARDINER.—I take the opposite side from Mr. Hanlan and 
Mr. Rogers, because I think the question of education is not only a 
quantitative but a qualitative question. The company, as a body, 
can be more rapidly advanced, with a higher degree of publie ser- 
vice, by intensive education, and by those who respond most acutely 
(Continued on page 106,) 
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NEW YORK, MONDAY, AUCUST '[6, 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONERS. 


We all feel that a large part of our difficulties with the con- 
sumer would be done away with if he could be made to know some- 
thing about the business. That, in addition to our task of educa- 
ting him, we have the problem of the uninstructed Commission, is 
admitted by at least one of them. Commissioner Gaillard, of Ala- 
bama, in an address at Mobile, spoke of both of these tasks, saying 
of the first, that many of the disputes between public utility com- 
panies and municipalities was because the companies and the cities 
failed to “* get together.” 

Of the unprepared Commissioner, he said : 


**When I was elected to the railroad commission I was of the 
same opinion that most of the public are, that a lawyer has some 
sort of knowledge of every business, and therefore can quickly 
grasp things. My first day as a railroad commissioner proved my 
mistake. The array of experts who spoke on tariffs, differentials, 
rates and what not, left me in a daze. All I could do, was to look 
solemn and wise. 

** Government ownership is a product of the past ages, the days 
of feudalism, when property owners were the law makers. They 
made the laws so that they would protect their property. As the 
ages progressed a different view developed as public utilities grew 
in numbers. Many of these entertained an idea of the sacredness 
of their ownership. During this period the expression, * The Pub- 
lic Be Damned,’ became popular. 

“The public was damned for a while. Times have changed, 
however, and to-day it is agreed that public utilities are from the 
public, and are really a privilege given by the public on a certain 
commodity. The public is interested in the utilities and those 
who manage them.”’ 


We admit all this, but we have still to convince the public of 
their interest. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL GAS CONGRESS. 
The July meeting of the Joint Committee on International Gas 
Congress was held at the headquarters of the Institute, 29 West 
39th street, New York, and was attended by the following : 


Dr. A. C. Humphreys, Chairman, H. B. McLean, 
Geo. G. Ramsdell, Secretary, Louis Stotz, 

T. R. Beal, W. C. Morris, 
C. L. Holman, Walton Forstall, 
L. R. Dutton, Wm. A. Wood, 


Alten S. Miller, 


The following matters, which had been acted upon by the Sec- 
retary in consultation with the President of the Congress, were 
approved : 

Changing the meeting place from the Auditorium to the rooms 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West : 
quarters of the Palace Hotel ; 


the selection as head- 
the timetable of the sessions of the 
Gas Congress; and the list of papers to be presented. 

The advisability of holding sectional meetings was discussed, and 


left to the discretion of the officers for final decision. It was de- 
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cided to hold four sessions, from 10 to 1 o’clock, with the under- 
standing that if the work could be concluded earlier it would be 
done. 

Reports were submitted by the various committees of the work 
being done in preparation for the meeting : 

From the Committees on Publicity, Selection 
Arrangement, Papers and Authors, Transportation, 
Foreign Societies; and the Secretary and Treasurer. 

It was decided to print the papers in advace of the meeting, and 
an abstract of each paper in the Gas Institute News for Septem- 
ber, with the understanding that complete copies could be had up- 
on request, assuming the advance subscriptions for the Proceed- 
ings would justify the expense. 

At a former meeting of the Joint Committee, it was decided to 
appoint the Presidents of each of the gas associations participating 
in the International Gas Congress, Vice-Presidents of the Congress, 
and in conformity with this decissson the Secretary was instructed 
to notify each President of his appointment. 

A sample of the badge to be distributed to those attending the 
Congress was shown, and approved by the Committee. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Committee on Collective Gas 
Exhibit. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the question of probable at- 
tendance, and the urgent necessity for a liberal subscription for the 
volume of Proceedings; after which the meeting adjourned. 


of Chairmen, 
Invitation to 





MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The 24th annual meeting of the Michigan Gas Association wil! be 
held in Detroit on September 23 and 24. The members, and any 
other gas men that can make it convenient to attend, are urged to 
get to Detroit early on the evening of the 22d, as an entertainment 
is planned for that night, and only two days will be given to the 
sessions, instead of three. 

The list of papers already arranged for is as follows: 

“High Pressure Distribution for Small Plants,” by Ralph B. 
Wagner. 

*“ Recent Developments in the Doherty Washer-cooler and Con- 
denser Systems,”’ by R. B. Rowley of the Semet-Solvay Company. 

‘House Maintenance of Gas Lighting,”’ by Wm. O. Weeks. 
‘‘A Talk on Accident Prevention,” by Chas. B. Scott. 

‘A Talk on the Welfare and Training of Employees,”’ by C. L. 

Palmer of Detroit. 


Then there will be a contribution from Professor Alfred H. 
White and his assistants at the University of Michigan, who are in 
charge of the experimental and research work carried on by the 
Michigan Gas Association through its Fellowships. This is always 
of value and interest to everybody in the gas business. 

The banquet will probably be on the evening of the 23rd, and 
some unusually interesting speakers and other entertainment has 
been arranged. 

Further details can be had from Glenn R. Chamberlain. Secretary, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mip-SUMMER MEETING, NEW JERSEY STATE GAS ASSOCIATION. 


‘*The most enjoyable gas meeting I ever attended,’’ was the ex- 
clamation of one gas man who accepted the hospitality of the Mill- 
ville Gas Company and the Bridgeton Gas Light Company, who 
jointly entertained the New Jersey State Gas Association, at its 
mid-summer meeting, held August 5th. The members were met 
at Millville with autos, and taken to the Elks’ Home, at Bridgeton, 
where a short business session was held. There was a short ad- 
dress by the Mayor, and responses by Messrs. J. M. Brock, J. B. 
Jones, E. G. Bartlett and J. P. Hanlan. “Sir’’ John Franklin was 
everywhere in evidence, and both he and Mr. Jones proved most 
successful hosts. After luncheon, the members boarded canoes 
and paddled down the raceway to Sunset Lake, where they saw 
some equatic sports. After this the autos were again on hand and 
the party motored for 40 miles or more over the beautiful roads 
that have helped to make Jersey famous. On arriving at Green- 
wich, they were served with another luncheon, which ended the 
festivities. 

It was a real get-together meeting, and wil! do much to cement 
friendships amongst Jersey gas men. 
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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 


INTERNATIONAL GAS CONGRESS. 





The International Gas Congress which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., during the week September 27th to October 2d will be 
the most interesting and important event that has ever occurred 
in the gas industry, and on account of the great additional attrac- 
tion of the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition will attract a large attend- 
ance of members of gas associations and others interested in gas 
matters from all parts of the country, creating a memorable event 
in gas history. The trip to the coast, always a valuable experience, 
will be greatly enhanced by the unusual feature of traveling on 
special trains occupied exclusively by gas people, and run under 
special arrangement with a view to securing the greatest possible 
scenic pleasure. 

The Congress itself will be exceptionally attractive. Papers will 
be presented commensurate with the occasion, and participation by 
members of the gas fraternity from all sections of the United 
States, as well as from foreign countries, will make the occasion of 
historical importance. 

The two leading features of the Exposition are its architecture 
and its illumination; the latter unique in its departure from for- 
mer methods. Flood lighting takes the place of the old fashioned 
outlining of buildings, and the color scheme of the Exposition lends 
itself admirably to this form of lighting. Hundreds of powerful 
searchlights and thousands of electric bulbs, together with the gas 
lighting, spread a glow of light over the entire Exposition, amount- 
ing to over four billion candle power. This is probably the first 
Exposition where gas has come into its own. There are miles of 
high pressure gas lamps on ornamental posts. 

The ‘‘Joy Zone”’ is illuminated by gas ares concealed in orna- 
mental lanterns; and in the Court of Abundance there are gas 
fountains with serpents hissing streams of high pressure gas. At 
night the effect is magical. No such lighting has ever been at- 
tempted before. Shaded lights are reflected on the sides of the 
buildings ; searchlights shine constantly on statues and columns. 
The great Tower of Jewels, gray by day, is pure white in the rays 
of the searchlights ; its columns are of the most exquisite turquoise 
green, and its jewels flash and gleam in the soft California breeze. 
Nowhere but in such a climate and under such a sky would this 
Exposition be possible. Gas is used from end to end of the Ex- 
position for cooking and heating, and the service is everything that 
could be desired. 

There is one curious thing about the San Francisco Exposition. 
You will find yourself visiting it several times before you begin to 
realize that you ought to be looking at the exhibits. Yet they 
completely exemplify the world’s progress in the arts and sciences, 
and in extent and excellence take a place in the front rank of Ex- 
positions. For the first time in the writer’s ken, beauty of color 
dominates beauty of form. There are great doorways which 
Michael Angelo might have planned, courts of marvelous beauty of 
proportion and detail. You almost weep to think that it is ephe- 
meral, that in a year’s time it will all be dissolved like the fabric 
of a dream. 

In the Palace of Manufactures we have a Collective Gas Exhibit 
covering a floor space of 10,000 square feet, and enclosed in a 
beautiful pavilion, a comprehensive exhibit of every phase of manu- 
facture, distribution and use of gas. The exhibit is so well lighted 
that it was necessary to have large glass signs hung stating that 
the exhibit is “‘ Lighted by Gas.’’ It was found that our electric 
friends were taking credit for the best example of interior illumi- 
nation in the Exposition. 

The expense of the trip to those using the special trains is: 
Railroad fare for the round trip New York to San Francisco $98.80 ; 
Chicago to San Francisco $62.50, on first-class trains with varying 
rates from intermediate points. Pullman fares New York to San 
Francisco, $18.00 each way for double lower berth; Chicago to 
San Francisco, $13.00 each way. As the special trains are run 
only one way, those going must, when buying their tickets, specify 
the route desired returning. The prices cover return by all routes 
except via Portland, and there is no additional charge on tickets if 

the return is via the San Diego Exposition. Returning via Port- 
land and the Northern routes incurs an additional railroad fare of 
$17.50, and $4.50 Pullman to Portland. (See announcement of 
Master of Transportation.) 

Hotel Accommodations.—-Advance reservations will be taken up 
by the local committee of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, George 
C. Holberton, Chairman, 445 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The following hotels have been approved by the Committee, selected 
owing to favorable location : 


Bellevue.—Room with bath, one person, $4 to $6; two persons, 
$5 to $7; American plan, add $2 a person. 

Clift. Rooms with bath, one person, $2.50 to $4.00; two per- 
sons, $4 to $6; American plan, add $2.50 a person. 

Fairmont.—-Rooms, with bath, one person, $4 to $7; two per- 
sons, $7 to $10. 

Palace.—-Room, without bath, one person, $2 to $2.50; two per- 
sons, $3.50 to $4; room with bath, one person, $3 to $7; two per- 
sons, $5 to $10. 

Plaza.—-Room without bath, one person, $1.50 to $3; two per- 
sons, $2.50 to $4.50; room with bath, one person, $2 to $6: two 
persons, $3.50 to $7; American plan, add $2 a person. 

Stewart. Room without bath, one person, $2 to $3; two per- 
sons, $3.50 to $4. Room with bath, one person, $2.50 to $4: two 
persons, $4 to $6. American plan, add $2 a person. 

St. Francis.—Room without bath, one person, $2 to $4: two 
persons, $3.50 to $7. Room with bath, one person, $3 to $6: two 
persons, $5 to $10. 

Membership Fee.—-All gas men, whether they attend or not, can 
become members of the Gas Congress upon payment of five dollars 
($5), which will entitle them to attend the sessions of the Congress 
and to receive a copy of the Proceedings when published. This 
fee is necessary to cover the expenses of the Congress and publish- 
ing the Proceedings; and will have to be paid in advance in order 
to determine the size of the edition of the Proceedings, as it is 
not expected to provide a surplus, but to print only copies enough 
to supply the paid subscriptions. 

The concensus of opinion, shown by interviews and correspon- 
dence with members who have already visited the Exposition, is 
that no one will reget the expense incurred and will feel amply re- 
paid for any sacrifice made. It is, therefore, up to the gas 
fraternity to show its faith in the future of our industry by a 
creditable attendance. 

“There is every reason why the gas men of the world should go 
to the Gas Congress and the Pacific Coast, and there is no reason 
why they should not.”’ INTERNATIONAL GAS CONGRESS, 

GEO. G. RAMSDELL, Secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—-MASTER OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Following the usual custom, and in order to accommodate mem- 
bers of gas organizations, their families and friends who desire to 
attend the International Gas Congress in San Francisco in Septem- 
ber, the Transportation Committee announces that special trains 
will be run from New York and Chicago. 

The committee has the assurance of the railroad companies that 
the trains will be the handsomest ever assembled, and will include 
baggage car, buffet-club car, standard drawing-room and compart- 
ment sleepers, dining cars and observation car. 

Special attention has been given to the routing of the trains, so 
that the delegates will receive the maximum scenery and travel 
comfort in a minimum amount of time. The route selected is the 
Pennsylvania Lines to Chicago; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago to Denver ; Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Den- 
ver to Salt Lake City; and Western Pacific Railway, Salt Lake City 
to San Francisco. The schedule of the trains has been so arranged 
that they go through the scenic points of interest and the heart of 
the Rockies in daylight, and short stopovers at points of interest 
en route will entirely banish the weariness associated with a pro- 
tracted journey. The scenery along the route includes some of the 
most noted natural wonders of the world. The trains will be un- 
der the escort of an experienced railroad representative, who will 
accompany the party during the entire trip. 

The Transportation Committee will shortly issue a booklet giving 
full details in regard to the trains, schedule, points of stopover, 
rates, etc., in which will be included a postcard for making reser- 
vations, and it is especially requested that those who contemplate 
using the special trains will fill in and mail this card, designating 
reservation desired, immediately upon its receipt, thereby assisting 
the Transportation Committee in completing details with the rail- 
road companies. B. J. KELLUM, 
Washington Blvd. and Des Plaines St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The N. C. G. A. Courses, and Compulsory Education. 


te 


This question really goes back to the one 
basic principal of education. The simile has been drawn between 
the state and the companies. The state calls for compulsory edu- 
cation of children who are not of responsible age, who are not cap- 
able of judging. We are talking of the education of the more or 
less responsible adult. I believe that while many adults, realizing 
their opportunities and responsibilities, must feel responsive, of 
their own initiative, to education, the best way to educate them is 
to get above the individual, not by bringing them to the school 
room, but by getting them to want to come in. And that can be 
done if the school room is conducted on the best lines. 

Whether it shall be done in the company’s time is a very broad 
question. There are obvious reasons for doing it on the company’s 
time, and, on the other hand, if done on the employees time it will 
be more effeetive in many cases. What we want is not only mass, 
but quality. 

I have listened with great interest to all the addresses on educa- 
tion. It seems to me that attention has been confined entirely to 
instructional education, and, from my own experience, I differ from 
that point of view radically. 1 differ first, because my first educa- 
tion was received at a boarding school in France. I could not read 
English when | was fifteen, although | am an American. This was 
followed by a course in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The Latin race draw what, to my mind, is an extremely nice dis- 
tinction between education and _ instuction. Education means 
brought out of a person, “educo’’; instruction means to put into 
a person, “‘instruo.”” They define education as the upbuilding of 
an individual as a human being, as a man in the world, a highly 
educated person, not necessarily a highly instructed person ; a man 
conversant with life, with humanity, broadly educated. A highly 
instructed individual may not be broadly educated. 

For a number of years I had to deal with a considerable number 
of what I might call post-graduates in the cadet school of the or- 
ganization with which | was connected. They were graduates of 
technical institutes, and spent two years in that post graduate 
school; and then perhaps 50% of them came to the central office 
in New York, as requirements and opportunities were presented. 
There they were given six months or longer, principally in my 
department, our purpose being to teach them as much as possible 
while they were doing the necessary work there, and to give them 
the central office point of view toward our problems as a whole, 
and train them for assistant superintendents, assistant secretaries, 
etc., of the subsidiary operating companies. The practice there 
evolved was rather different from usual instruction. The men 
were first put at routine jobs, and those of us who were leaders in 
departments, labored personally with them, not to teach them any- 
thing, not to instruct them in anything, but to educate them. 

As an instance, two men, who had caused a great deal of trouble 
before they came to us, by wondering when they would be made 
general managers, having been in our school some 18 months, 
wondered whether it would be 18 months more, or would be cut 
down to 12 months before they were made general managers. 
They were, strictly speaking, from Missouri, and were a problem. 
We began by getting them to see that the department organization 
was run absolutely on the square, individually and collectively, in 
purpose and intent. We developed an appreciation on the part of 
all the men who came into the department, of absolute honesty to 
themselves, to their daily requirements and to the organization as 
a whole. We developed tolerance of others. We got them, when- 
ever a question came up for discussion, first to see the point of 
view of the other fellow. It only took 2 to 4 months with the 
rawest kind of human materials to absolutely change the viewpoint 
of the men toward their work, and then, when we had gotten them 
in that frame of mind, we began instructing them, or rather they 
began instructing themselves. We could not hold them back, be- 
cause they saw their opportunities. They were absolutely on their 
own initiative, without suggestion of any kind. They came to me 
and said, ‘Can we have the use of our rooms in the evenings? 
May we organize a debating society? May we take the work our- 
selves and study our problems in the department, keeping in touch 
with the progress of the gas, electric light and traction business 
outside of our own organization?’’ They studied the relations of 
the central office to the local properties, and the problems of each 
local property. 

That was the kind of work we got by first tackling the men’s 
character, and having brought that about, allowing them to go 
ahead. Of course they are in close personal contact with us, so 


through their actions. 
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that we could guide their work, but, nevertheless, it was their own 
iniative. 

H. H. NEWMAN.—The first two speakers gave, I think, two dif- 
ferent kinds of education. Col. Rogers spoke of the education a 
man must get if he is alive. As you know, a sponge soaks in, but 
it does not give out anything unless you squeeze it. Mr. Hanlan 
spoke of a compulsory educational plan. It seems to me there are 
two kinds of compulsory education. One, as Mr. Gardiner inti- 
mated, the compulsory education of necessity, and the other the 
compulsory education of force. Almost any man, if he sees he has 
anything in him, and that the men who are studying are the ones 
who are getting ahead, will begin to study and get an education 
of necessity. That is the only thing to help him. 

I do not believe in compulsory education by force. I do not be- 
lieve you should say, “‘ You have got to take this course,’’ because 
he may take it but not get any education. He may absorb some- 
thing, but it will do neither him nor the company any good. If 
you can get him to take it on his own initiative and because it is 
necessary for his advancement, it will do him good and the company 
good. 

Mr. Hanlan says he thinks they should get this education on the 
company’s time. I suppose he means the class meeting should be 
on the company’s time; not all the instruction or study on the 
company’s time. I agree with him, although in our classes. when 
I asked the men to vote as to whether they wished to have the 
classes on the company’s time or on their own, the unanimous 
opinion was it should be on their own time. I asked why. They 
said they felt they ought to have at least two or three hours for 
the class meetings, and did not think it was fair to take so much 
from the company’s time. That showed those boys had enthusiasm 
and wanted to learn something. 

I have cther men in my office who are taking the Scranton Cor- 
respondence Course and some other courses. In fact, I make it a 
point before hiring a man, to find out whether or not he cares to 
study. If he does not want to study I do not take him on. I be- 
lieve that if he has gotten as far as he feels he is going to, he has 
gotten as far as he can get. He is not worthy of hire. 

M. W. OrrutTr.—This discussion has developed into an issue be- 
tween education by compulsion and education by persuasion. | 
think if we would start these courses on the company’s time, the 
man who wants the course would realize that it is for his personal 
benefit, and would carry the other part of the work outside of the 
company’s time; and eventually most of the work would be done 
outside of office hours. 

I think, if we invited them to meet for educational work a half 
hour, periodically, in company time, that very few would fail to 
attend the meetings, and therefore would have an interest in it. 
If started on the company’s time and gradually worked away from 
it, you will accomplish the purpose both by compulsion and per- 
suasion. 

PHILMER Eves.—-Whether the meetings shall be held first in the 
company’s time, is of minor importance. But there is a reason 
why part of the education should be conducted in working hours. 
In the city where I am engaged, we have a meeting of the fitters 
at 8 o’clock every Friday morning, when all of the men of the de- 
partment are present. The foreman is the head of the class, and 
he goes over the work of the week to find out whether there has 
been any deficiency in the work of the men. The discussion of 
mistakes and faults that have cropped up in the men’s work is 
given out as instruction, and they are avoided during the coming 
week. This builds up an efficient force of men. Then we of the 
commercial department are permitted to go in for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, or half an hour if necessary, in order to train these men to 
understand that they represent the gas company, that the public 
consider them to be the gas company, that the company desires 
them to understand it is in business to give service, and that they 
themselves are the only ones that can give service in a practical way. 

We teach them the value of courtesy, the value of proper treat- 
ment of the consumer and of the consumer’s premises. Then we 
go a little further and show them the importance of the individual 
fitter from the viewpoint of the gas company; the value not only 
to the gas company and himself, as an efficient employee, but his 
value as an assistant to the consumer in obtaining service. He is 
asked to see not only that he himself is doing proper work and 
giving proper service individually, but is required to keep his eye 
upon the service that is being rendered generally. If lights are 
faulty, he is not sent to look after the lights alone, but should 
realize there is trouble there that perhaps has not shown itself be- 
fore. He is a more valuable employee to us if he reports defects 
that prevent good service. 

We believe they ought to understand that they have to co-operate 
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with the public in order that the public may get the best service. 
These men not only become more efficient themselves but will be 
of assistance to the public generally. Service means more than 
giving satisfaction, in order to have not only costomers but profit- 
able and permanent customers. 

Geo. E. Harris._-A very large percentage of students never 
get to the high school, and a large number never even finish the 
grammar school, but are thrown out into the world to earn their 
living. A certain percentage of the employees of corporations 
come from that class, and because of that, I differ from one of the 
previous speakers, who said that we are not dealing with children 
but with adults. I say we are still dealing with children, because 
of their not getting further along in school. They are still children 
as regards training the mind, and to a large extent need to be 
treated as such. Compulsion and force are hard terms. I like Mr. 
Offutt’s suggestion of persuasion. If 20 or 25 years ago somebody 
with authority could have exercised that little persuasion and firm- 
ness and pressure, and impelled me to study, even after I had come 
out into the world to earn my own living, it would have made a 
better man of me, a more valuable man to myself and employer. 

CHAIRMAN GALLOWAY.—This subject is largely broken up into 
two elements; one, that we must develop the men so that the re- 
serve ability in every individual can be expressed. The complexity 
of our industrial system tends to drive men into specialties, and 
they become skilled mechanics, and are given little opportunity for 
the development of what we call reserve ability. The man with 
initiative is becoming rarer and rarer, at least it is hard to get men 
to put in charge of responsible work. Mr. Gardiner’s method is 
largely of developing the reserve ability and bringing out initi- 
ative. That is the true function of any educational system. On 
the other hand, we have problems in which we need men skilled 
and highly developed in one direction. The company wishes men 
for careers, and needs men.for jobs, so we really have two problems. 
If you can give personal attention to it, and pick out the men with 
initiative and put them on one side, and those who are particularly 
fitted to carry on highly skilled mechanical work under the direc- 
tion of somebody else, you have performed a valuable service both 
to the men and the company ; because the man who is highly skilled 
‘ is never so happy as when put in a position of responsibility. On 
the other hand, nothing is more unfortunate than to see one alive 
with initiative and ideas tied to a job where he has no opportunity 
of self-expression. Any system whereby the company could make 
that condition would be one of the greatest advantage. It is this 
thing that we should work for. 








Vacation Time—What Use Have You Made or 
Do You Intend to Make of It? 


By T. M. AMBLER, Chairman, Membership Committee, N. C. G. A. 


This is the time of the year when vacations have been enjoyed 
or are being anticipated. 

Vacations can only be enjoyed to their fullest by those who are 
conscious of having earned them. A recreation period is recog- 
nized as being one of the fundamentals of business, and all good 
business establishments arrange periods of work so as to provide 
for stated periods of rest. It is not always necessary to entirely for- 
get your work. It is well to get away from and forget the annoy- 
ing details, but a proper rest means preparation for the work to 
follow—physical rest when physical work is involved, and mental 
rest if return to work means mental effort. 

Some return tired out physically and mentally, and more weary 
than when they left, and then it takes a long while to settle down 
to routine work. This kind of vacation is not beneficial to the in- 
dividual, and is unjust to his employer, who has a right to expect 
a better return for the time donated. So, in taking your rest, 
have in mind the time when you will return to work. All rest 
without thought is rust—all play without purpose is wasted effort. 

Go where you may, there is no place like the country, and the 
high hills. Climb on them and look off into the distance and view 
the work of men as it lies before you. Contemplate their work. 
Store in your memory the broad, expansive view you obtained 
from the hilltop, and put into your business a broad and expansive 
view of your work. Do not confine this view entirely to your own 
effort, but let it embrace that of your fellow workers. You can- 
not help yourself without at the same time helping others. The men 
who have the best thoughts, find the path to their doors worn smooth 
by those looking for the inspiration that created those thoughts. 

The National Commercial Gas Association was organized for the 
purpose of gathering in and promulgating the best thought per- 
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taining to the gas business. It is accomplishing a great work and 
has enabled many progressive men to extend their thoughts and 
impress their individuality on the fraternity. So why not impress 
yours by assisting the Association to increase its membership and, 
incidentally, get your name on the Honor Roll for this year. The 
names now on the Roll presumably represents 25 of the most ag- 
gressive, wide-awake men in our Association, but it does seem as 
if some have been permitted to win this distinction more through 
lack of effort on the part of our full membership, than through 
their own exertions, because it should not require any very great 
exertion on the part of even the latest addition to our membership 
to replace any of the names not credited with more than 25 points, 
by his own. 

So pick out some possible members and get them signed up. 
Aim at replacing the first name on the list; if you cannot do that, 
you may get near the top; at any rate, you will wake them up all 
down the line, and, incidentally, place your name far enough up 
to insure remaining on the Honor Roll at the end of the year. 

If each member of the Association would make up his mind to 
add one new name to our membership between now and Decem- 
ber, during which time new members are required to pay only one- 
half year’s dues ($2.50), we would be one of the strongest gas 
organizations in the world, and could wield an influence that would 
be felt in every State in the Union, and that could be used in fur- 
thering the interests of every one prepared to take advantage of 
opportunities. 

Two dollars and fifty cents covers all expense to December Ist, 
the end of the present fiscal year. It is a good investment for any 
man in the gas business. Its value cannot be estimated. It may 
lead to success, to which there may be no limit, ; 

Boost the Association——increase its membership—prepare your- 
self through its channels, and by reason of that preparedness, give 
the Association a chance to boost you whenever the occasion arises. 

Pin your faith to your Country, your Association and yourself. 
Be prepared. There are great times ahead of us—it will be up to 
us to realize on them. 


THE HONOR ROLL FOR AUGUST, 


Name and Company Connection. Points Secured 


Sidney Curren, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J.......240 
R. G. Munroe, Denver Gas and Electric Light Co., Denver, Col.. 90 
J.B. Myers,The United Gas Improvement Co.,Philadelphia,Pa.. 65 
W. W. Barnes, Bayley & Sons, New York, N. Y............ 55 
H.W. Hunter, Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co., Balto, Md.. 45 
A. H. Glendinning, Public Service Gas Co., Bayonne, N. J... 45 
Otto Reiner, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J......... 35 
C. Zander, Public Service Gas Co., Montelair, N. J..,....... 30 
H. S. Lawton, Public Service Gas Co., Camden, N. J........ 30 
R. I. Wilson, Public Service Gas Co., Paterson, N. J......... 25 
J. F. Adams, Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........ 25 
F. S. Breeze, Public Service Gas Co., Montclair, N. J....... 25 
W. H. Pettes, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J........ 20 
W. F. Thomas, Publie Service Gas Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 20 


y 


= 


. H. Bradley, Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass.. 20 
C. W. Hough, J. G. White & Co., Ltd., London, England.... 20 
R. E. Dallas, The United Gas Improvement Co., Phila., Pa... 15 
H. H. Newman, Public Service Gas Co., Passaic, N.J....... 15 
C. M. Cohn, Cons’d Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore 15 
W. J. Clark, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y.... 12!o 


H. B. McLean, Consolidated Gas Co., of New York City..... 12%. 
L. F. Blyler, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 10 
J. H. Keppelman, Consumers’ Gas Co., Reading, Pa........ 10 
F. G. Howe, Jr., Citizens’ Gas Light Co., Quincey, Mass...... 10 
W. B. Nichols, Citizens’ Gas Light Co., Quincy, Mass.. ..... 10 


Credit will only be given when the dues of the new members are 
paid. 

The schedule below shows the scoring of points. One individual! 
member is equivalent to 5 points, and company memberships count 
according to the following table: 


Companies serving less than 10,000 population....... 10 points. 
Companies serving 10,000 to 25,000 population........ 15 ‘i 
Companies serving over 25,000 to 50,000 population.... 20 [ 
Companies serving over 50,000 to 100,000 population... 25 
Companies serving over 100,000 population........... 56 = 
Rn ee ae 25 
Holding companies (in the event underlying companies 

cee SE er ee 50 “ 


Want asturine COMIORIIOR. «ogc isi dks da ev cee oe Sacer 


If a half year’s dues are paid the number of points credited is 
half these numbers. 
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Apparatus for Determining Sulphur in Gas. 


an 


[From paper by E. R. WEAVER and J. D. Epwarps. Published by 
permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards. ] 


The sulphur apparatus shown in the accompanying illustration is 
in principle the same as the well-known Drehschmidt apparatus, 
the gas being burned and the oxides of surphur collected by pass- 
ing the products of combustion through an alkaline absorbing solu- 
tion. Its novel features are the burner and the combustion chamber. 

The burner is similar to one described in a technological paper 
of the Bureau: the method of igniting the gas and the arrange- 
ment of the secondary air inlets, however, are different. The plati- 
num spiral heated to ineandescence to ignite the gas has been re- 

placed in the new type with a pair of 

platinum terminals forming a spark 

gap. The inconvenience of occasional 

burning out of the platinum wire is 

thus avoided. The platinum terminals 

are sealed to the porcelain burner tube 

by “ sealing in’’ glass, and only a short 

length of platinum wire is necessary, 

] nickel leads being soldered to the ter- 

ninals. The stopper which closes the 

lower end of the combustion chamber 

1 also serves as a connector, the porcelain 

+t burner tube and the glass 7'piece being 

| firmly fastened into it by means of Kho- 

phe | tinsky or sealing wax. The small tip 

a through which the gas enters just above 

the primary air inlet is also held in with 

cement. The tip can be easily removed 

for cleaning, and tips adapted to the 

gas to be burned, can be inserted. The 

air necessary for complete combustion 

| after being purified by passage through 

the soda lime tower is supplied to the 

flame in two portions. The primary 

air is drawn in by the gas as it passes 

through the tip; the secondary air en- 

ters through the inlets at the side of 
the combustion chamber. 

The combustion chamber of Jena glass, is about 360 mm. long 
and about 25 mm. in internal diameter. The narrow tube at the 
top may be used for introducing water when it is desired to rinse 
out the apparatus, and when in operation is closed with a small 
cork. Drainage is provided by the sloping layer of paraffin or 
sealing wax covering the stopper at the bottom. When the burner 
is lighted the secondary inlet air keeps the base of the apparatus 
cool, but the rest of the combustion chamber up to the side tube 
is heated so there is no condensation on the walls. For that reason 
it is usually unnecessary to rinse out the combustion chamber. By 
means of a cork connector the first of a series of wash bottles is 
attached to the apparatus. Only one wash bottle is shown, but 
three are usually required for satisfactory operation. In order 
that the suction may pull the gas steadily through the wash bot- 
tles, the end of inlet tube of the first bottle being perforated with 
a number of smal! holes. With a single large opening the opera- 
tion of the burner is not steady. 

Experience has shown that combustion of the sulphur to oxides 
is incomplete when the flame, because of too little primary air, is 
smoky or even strongly luminous, as well as when the supply of 
secondary air is insufficient. The latter condition is shown by a 
flame with an indefinite or ‘ragged’ outline. When the gas and 
air entering the burner are so regulated that the flame is non-lum- 
inous and clear-cut, combustion is complete and the results ob- 
tained have heen more concordant than with any other appa- 
ratus. 

The advantages of the apparatus are its small cost, simplicity of 
construction, and the fact that the difficulty of lighting and regu- 
lating the burner usually experienced in the use of apparatus of 
this type is entirely overcome. The platinum terminals become 
heated by the flame and prevent it going out when the pressure 
fluctuates. With a single adjustment it has been found possible 
to keep the flame burning with gases varying in composition from 
pure hydrogen to pure acetylene, and at pressures ranging from 2 
to 10 inches of water. Of course, combustion was not complete 
with such extreme variations. It is, however, easy to adjust the 
apparatus to burn completely any gas that can be burned in any 
Bunsen-type burner. 
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Correspondence. 


(The JouRNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. ] 





Carbolineum and Creosote. 
New York, July 28, 1915. 


Editor, AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL: DEAR SiR—-Your issue 
of July 26, contains an article entitled ‘‘Carbolineum and Creosote,”’ 
by H. H. Aleock, setting forth in somewhat extravagant terms the 
merits of a proprietary wood preservative. 

One reason for addressing you is to call your attention to the 
fact that the article contains a number of misleading statemen ts 
regarding the effect of creosote oil on timber. As you well know, 
the creosoting industry is a very large and important one, and the 
success of this industry is very essential to the utilization of tar 
products. Hence, untrue statements of a nature like'y to damage 
creosoting in the minds of the public, react upon an industry which 
is peculiarly entitled to fair treatment at your hands. 

Among the misleading statements in this article are the follow- 
ing : 

‘Creosote, or dead oil, which is also a poisonous compound, in- 
jurious to many forms of material and particularly to wood.”’ 
Creosote is poisonous to animal life and highly toxic toward wood- 
destroying fungi. It is not injurious to any form of material used 
in engineering work. To judge from the context of the sentence 
from which we quote, one would suppose that because creosote is 
poisonous it is injurious to wood. All the liquids that have ever 
been successfully used for wood preservation are poisonous (viz,, 
zine chloride, corrosive sublimate, copper sulphate, etc.). The 
whole theory of wood preservation is based on the injection into 
the wood of substances of toxic character. 


“This combined mixture—or what might be termed the refuse 
of many processes—is sold to the unsuspecting buyer, etc.’’ This 
is a deliberate reflection not only on the large distillers of coal tar, 
but on the railroads and other companies who use millions of gal- 
lons of creosote oil a year. Creosote oil is sold under specifications, 
in the same manner as all material used for important engineering 
work, and both the producers and buyers are of sufficient intellig- 
ence to know what they are about. The analysis of creosote oil 
is standardized by such organizations as the American Engineering 
Association, the American Society for Testing Materials, the 
National Electric Light Association, etc. 


Then follows a most remarkable series of statements about the 
difference between treatment with creosote and treatment with 
earbolineum, which would convey to the uninformed reader the im- 
pression that the physical action of creosote and carbolineum in 
the penetration of wood is markedly different; that creosote, in 
fact, can only be put into wood by using high pressure and high 
temperature, and at great danger to the wood fiber; whereas with 
carbolineum, it is only necessary to soak the wood in the oil, and 
rely on the “ self-impregnation ’’ feature of the preservative. This 
is so ridiculous as to hardly merit contradiction. The truth is that 
commercial creosote oil will penetrate further into wood than the 
oils ordinarily known as carbolineum, under any method of treat- 
ment, whether by pressure in closed cylinders or by submerging 
the wood in the preservative in open tanks, or by merely brushing 
the surface. 


As to the loss of tensile and compressive strength of the treated 
wood; very exhausted tests have been made on this problem by 
Professor W. K. Hatt and others, and it is well known to engineers 
that creosoting treatment, intelligently carried out, is not injurious 
to wood. If the statement made by the writer of your article 
were true, it would mean that some of the leading railway engi- 
neers of the country, who have for many years been investigating 
the question of wood preservation, and who have been listening to 
committee reports on this subject for the last ten years, have been 
absolutely misguided and their work discredited. 

Confirmation of the misleading character of the statements in 
the article may be had by reference to the Proceedings of the Am- 
erican Wood Preservers’ Association ; American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association; publications of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, etc., and we should be pleased 
to extend to you the use of our library for this purpose, if you de- 
sire. 

Trusting you will see fit to publish some explanation along the 
foregoing lines, we remain, Yours truly, 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
S. R. CHuRcH, Manager Research Department. 
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Exposition Awards. 


——_—— 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition Company appointed a Jury of 
Awards to pass on the exhibitsin the Collection Gas Exhibit, and 
others more or less related to the industry. 

This Jury was made up as follows: 


Frank A. Cressy, Jr., Modesta, Cal. Paul Doty, St. Paul, Minn. 
L. P. Lowe San Francisco, Cal. H. B. McLean, New York City. 
John M. Morehead, Chicago, Ills. Ernest Kahl, Guatemala. 


They judged 133 exhibits and reported to the Exposition. Their 
awards were changed in some instances by the Superior Jury, the 
final official list of awards to exhibitors and collaborators being as 
follows : 


American Gas Institute, Collective Gas Exhibit....... Grand Prize 
American Radiator Co., Radiators, ete. ............. = 
American Meter Co., Gas Laboratory Appliances, etce.. bi 
Welsbach Co., Gas Mantles, etc.................... - 


Safety Car Htg. & Ltg. Co., Appliances for Car Ltg. Medal of Honor 
Union Carbide Co,, Calcium Carbide, ete......... 3 
W. J. Stokvis Koninkleyke, Gas Light Fixtures... . 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Welded Gas Main System. 

Hoffman Heater Co., Water Heaters............. i “ 
Davis Acetylene Go., Generators, Appliances......  “ 
General Gas Light Co., Gas Lighters and Mantles. . 
Davis-Bournonville Co., Gas Welding Appliances... 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co., Public Lighting... . 
General Gas Light Co., Public Lighting.:... 
Teshigawara C. Kaisha, Shades, etc.............. 
Cleveland Foundry Co., Stoves, ete.................. Gold Medal 
Consolidation Coal Co., Gas Coal.................... ib 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mfg. Co., Gas Works Materials. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co., Gas Distribution Appl. 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Pipe Couplings.............. 
Michigan Stove Co., Gas Ranges, ete................ 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Gas Ranges, etc..... 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Acetylene Appliances, etc...... 
, Sorewaten Suzuki, Lanterns...............-6s.ce08. 
Reliable Stove Co. Div., Ranges, ete.......... aed 
Weir Stove Co., Ranges, etc................cc cece 
Wm. M. Crane Co., Gas Ranges, etc................. 
A. B. Stove Co., Gas Ranges, ete.............. 
Eclipse Gas Stove Co., Gas Ranges, etc...... 
Weir Stove Co., Heating Furnaces, ete.............. 
Fess System Co., Oil Burner............ ie sobeilal acs 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Ranges, etc..................... 
General Electric Co., Eiectriec Ranges, ete............ 


American Sheet Iron & T. P. Co., Sheet Metal........ Gs 
Foxboro Co., Recording Thermometers.............. 5 
Taylor Instrument Co., Thermometers, Pyrometers... . rt 
Western Gas Construction Co., Tar Extractor......... by 
Utility Gas Appl. & Supply Co., Gasoline Gas Generator . he 
Da Laitte Gas Mch. Mfg. Co., Gasoline Gas Machinery . : 
Davis Acetylene Co., Acetylene Generators........... 

H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Tapping Machines, etec.......... 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co., Gas Governors.......... 

Linde Air Products Co., Oxygen Gas................ “~ 
National Tube Co., Gas Fittings, ete................. 7" 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., Pipe Stoppers.......... - 
Lindsay Light Co., Gas Mantles..................... i 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Gas Ranges, ete............. an 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Gas Ranges............. ° 
National Stove Co, Div., Gas Ranges................ ma 
Champion Stove Co., Ranges, etc.................... " 


Ringen Stove Co. Div., Gas Ranges, ete.............. 
Detroit Stove Co., Gas Ranges, ete........ 


American Ironing Co., Ironing Machines............ ; 
COE MNT ne woo we oo we cin mia de a we 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Ranges, ete.................. 2 
Trenkamp Stove Co., Gas Ranges, etce................ a 
Henderson-Willis, W. & C. C., Gas Welding Appliances. ” 
Estate Stove Co., Gas Ranges, etc.................., . 
Mantle Lamp Co., Lamps, etc............... ....... “ 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Lamp Posts......... ‘ 
Coleman Lamp Co., Lighting Devices................ a 
GE Ee | eee - 
Oxwell Acetylene Co., Acetylene Generators......._._. “ 
Koehler Mfg. Co., Safety Lamps........... .... ... “ 
General Electric Co., Appliances, Shades, etc....... ; ses 
Mohrlite Co., Lighting Fixtures.................... - 


y ht I 
Light Journal. log 
Comei, K. N. Shoten, Shades, ete................... Gold Medal 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co., Lamp Black Separator... 7 
National Enameling Stpg. Co., Oil Heaters........... on 
Herter Looms, Inc., Ghades...........6 0 ccccccscces 7 
Safety Car Htg. & Ltg. Co., Appliances for Car Lighting 

Jihichi Ozeki, Lanterns........ ............0ccceee 

Toramatsu Suzuki, Shades......................... 

Western Gas Construction Co., Valves.............. Silver Medal 
P. H.& F. M. Roots Co., Gas Exhausters, Blowers, etc. 7 
Tokyo G. C. K. Kaisha, Gas Mantles................ 

Margaret Clayes, Shades......................5. 


Shapiro & Aronoson, Gas Fixtures, etc.............. 
Phila. Hdwe. Mall. Iron Wks., Htg. and Vent. Registers 
Malleable Iron Fitting Co., Pipe Fittings............ “ 
Fulper Pottery Co., Mantle Tiling " 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Oil Stoves, ete 


George M. Clark & Co. Div., Gasoline Stoves, ete... .. si 
T. P. Jarvis Conde. Oil Br. Co., Oil Burners, ete...... ‘ 
Western Gas Const. Co., Oil Spray.................. - 
Western Gas Const. Co., Washer. ................. 
Western Gas Const. Co., Hydraulic Mains, ete....... 7 
Sprague Meter Co., Gas Meters.................... Pa 
Foxboro Co,, Recording Devices, etc................ ¥‘ 
Metric Metal Works, Gas Meters................... ‘6 
Glauser Brothers Co., Gas Cocks, etc............... ‘3 
Thos. Devlin Mfg. Co., Pipe Fittings............... 
Lindsay Light Co., Gas Burners,................... + 
Sentinel Mfg. Co., Gas Burners............. 


Great Western W. & C. Co., Gas Welding Appliances. 
Yeikichi Murase, Lanterns............. 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Lamp Posts 


Fulper Pottery, Lamps, etc........... .......... ¥ 
Wan Yuen Chai, Lamteras. ....... 6. ccc cc cccccss - 
ee ee 

Yoneataro Goto, Shades......... .....cccccccccces = 
Shigeaki Teramyshi, Shades........... Cet rela e 
Leopoldo Corazo, Blowers, etc........ ..... a 


Direction De Industrias, Tulle, Blowers. . 
Nakamura Gomei Kaisha, Shades, etc. . 
Toshiro Iwata, Electrie Stand 


Zeuhichi Izumi, Lanterns.......... ee 
Hugo Mfg. Co., Gas Radiator.................... 

Central Hardware Co., Gas Heater...... ......... si 
Yonetara Goto, Lanterns........................ 

National Specialty Mfg. Co., Electrical Fittings... .. 

Forest, Lang & Roper, Ltd., Cooking Stoves... Honorable Mention 
G. E. Witte Co., Pressure Reducer........... oe = 
Nellie N. Tucker, Gas Saver. ............ : os 

George Sweet, Heating Furnace............. 

M. Julve E. Hijos, Acetylene Generator....... 

Safety Gas Lighter Co., Gas Lighters. ....... a " 
Thermos Co., Insulating Material..... No Award 
National Tube Co., Tust Te T. Apparati si 


COLLABORATORS. 


E. G. Cowdery, Collective Gas Exhibit........... Medal of Honor 
Leon B. Jones, Welded Gas Main System. . Silver Medal 
E. C. Jones, Collective Gas Exhibit.............. Medal of Honor 
John A. 2 e 








Melting Point of Copper Alloys. 
—_— 
The results of tests of a few typical alloys made by H. W. Gillett 
and A. B. Norton of the United States Bureau of Mines are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Approximate Composition 


' Melting » 
Copper. Zine. rin Lead, id Point 


"Cent, Fahr, 
| &8 2 10 995 1825 
Leaded gun metal.... &5!e2 2 9Qlo 3 980 1795 
ge 85 5 5 5 970) 1780 
Low grade red brass.. 8&2 10 3 5 980 1795 
Leaded bronze. . 8&0 10 10 945 1735 
Bronze with zinc..... 85 5 10 980 1795 
Half-yellow half-red... 75 20 2 3 920 1690 
Cast yellow brass. 67 31 2 895 1645 
Naval brass.......... 6lle 37 llo 855 1570 
Manganese bronze... = soe 870 1600 


The melting point given is the “liquidus,” 


, or point where the 
alloy is completely molten, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


THE directors of the Cambridge (Mass.) Gas Light Company have 
declared a bonus of 442% to the employees of the company on their 
wages for the year ending June 30. This action is in line with the 
profit-sharing plan which has been in force in the company for the 
past four years. The bonus this year will be distributed to nearly 
300 employees, and represents a total amount of over $10,000. 


Work planned by the gas department of the Rutland (Vt.) Railway, 
Light and Power Company, which was started a few days ago, will 
enable 100 additional families to get gas. As the new mains are 
being laid in thriving districts of the city, it is expected that many 
other households will apply for gas service. Superintendent William 
H. Lawson said that about two miles of main would be laid this 
season, part of the work already being completed. 


SIXTY men, comprising the four rifle teams of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company, Toronto, recently met to shoot for the president’s 
cup. The first two on each team earned small cups, Harburn, Lee, 
Munro, Erskin, Breeze, Searle, Hayes and Tucker, and silver spoons 
were also awarded to Boynton, Landon, Bassett, H. Smith, Juni- 
per, Thompson, Jr., Johnston, Thompson, Sr., Cherry, Knapp, Ben- 
nett, Luker, Strickland, Hodges and Smithers. 





THE Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., has received a 
number of contracts for coal gas benches and refillings; among 
them being refilling for Canandaigua, N. Y.; Meriden, Conn.; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Auburn Junction, Ind.; Galesboro, Ills. (two 
benches of 9’s); Portage, Wis.; Lansing, Mich. (5 benches); Dan- 
ville, Va. (2 benches); Mattoon, Ills.; Fulton, N. Y.; Biddeford, 
Me. (2 benches); Providence, R. I., and Amsterdam, N. Y. (2 
benches). The same company is installing a 60° ammonia plant 
for the Allegheny By-product Coke Company, McKeesport, Pa., at 
their plant in Glassport, Pa., which will be completed and in op- 
eration about the middle of August. The Company is also under 
contract to install a complete purifying plant for the Allegheny 
By-product Coke Company, of sufficient capacity to purify the by- 
product coke oven gas necessary to supply McKeesport. 





THE Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company has purchased the 
electric lighting plant at Burlington, and the gas and electric plants 
at Watertown. The transfer will be made as soon as passed on by 
the State Railroad Rate Commission. 





THE Sag Harbor Lighting Company, which for more than 50 
years has supplied gas to Sag Harbor, N.Y., is no more. Its hold- 
ings and plants have been taken over by the Long Island Gas Cor- 
poration, the company that will manufacture gas in Sag Harbor 
to supply the village, and is to extend its mains to Bridgehamp- 
ton, Water Mill and Southampton, and seeks a franchise to enter 
the East Hampton territory. 


A HAVERHILL, Mass., newspaper says: ~ One bolt of lightning 
which struck and broke a gas main of the Haverhill Gas Light 
Company, alongside the county bridge at the River street end, a 
single peal of thunder and but little rain, marked the most peculiar 
thunderstorm that has visited Haverhill in many years. After the 
bolt had spent its force, it was found the main had been split, and 
that the lightning had set fire to the escaping gas. Before any 
damage of consequence was caused by the fire, someone near the 
scene had extinguished the flames and men from the gas company 
immediately repaired the break. The damage was cared for so 
quickly that it was not necessary to shut off the main. It is im- 
possible to learn whether the bolt first struck the bridge or the 
gas main.” — —- 

Mr. C. M. MITCHELL, of Terre Haute, Ind., has been made Man- 
ager of the Normal (Ills.) branch of the Union Gas and Electric 
Company. The company recently rented the old restaurant build- 
ing on North street, and has remodeled it into a fine office and 
display room. 


ALBERT GOODNOW has been appointed Purchasing Agent of the 
North Shore Gas Company, Waukegan, Ills., succeeding H. T. 
Crawford. Mr. Goodnow is a son of General Manager G. F. Good- 
now, and has had some 7 years experience in the gas business. 


IN furtherance of the plan to encircle Rochester, N. Y., with a 
big equalizing gas main, uniting all the principal mains of the city 
systems, a mile section of 16" main is being laid in Thurston Road. 
The work ranks as one of the largest jobs attempted this year by 
the gas department of the Rochester Railway and Light Company. 
This segment of the city’s pipe girdle reaches from Chili Avenue to 
Brooks Avenue, and eventmally will be connected up with mains at 
York and Child streets. Plans are under way for the extension of 
the gas main in Lyell Avenue, from the canal west. 





CHARLES MCLEAN, or Dubuque, Ia,, has been in Sheridan, Wyo., 
to make a survey of conditions with the view of the establishment 
of a gas plant there. Mr. McLean represents his brother, George 
McLean, president of the Key City Gas Company, of Dubuque, and 
if he makes a favorable report on the situation it is likely that the 
interests he represents will take action toward the establishment 
of a gas plant. 


THE Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company has announced new rates 
for gas in Racine. To customers whose demand is less than 400 
cubic feet per hour, or who utilize the service for purposes other 
than industrial, the charge for gas service shall be computed upon 
the following basis: One dollar per 1,000 cubic feet for each of 
the first 4,000 cubic feet consumed per month. Eighty cents per 
1,000 cubie feet for each of the next 11,000. Sixty cents for each 
of the next 35,000. Fifty cents for all gas in excess of 50,000 
cubic feet per month. The minimum monthly payments is in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: 


I I oes o Va daw ade awmcd Ses $.25 

a ee Pees aerials hale Cork gated: .25 

aes A. pete gale wea ee ees 35 
ae wm cesinie LowvaCdean vice eee 85 
30 * Tah, Sid Bate Palaiia cetvradedl Say aan 
45 “ POCO Te eT .60 
ae Me Se, ae ee ere 1.00 
a ae ey eee tn 1.50 
100 “ <> , Sapaeeue eae eeu wed ola See 2.00 
200 “ cae ARO ey Gey SS ETE 4.00 


On bills paid within 10 days of date of bill, discount of 5% on the 
first $25 of all bills, and 1% on amounts in excess of $25 will be 
allowed. : 

THAT inspecting gas meters in no way interferes with a man’s 
terpsichorean inclinations and ability was demonstrated on the 
Mississippi river, when James Monohan, meter inspector for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., lately danced off with the first prize in a waltz contest 
on the steamer G. W. Robertson. ‘I don’t see how you did it, 
Jim,’’ remarked an acquaintance, when Monohan shuffled into Com- 
missioner Dies’ office Saturday morning. Jim carelessly gave his 
trousers a hitch, and declined comment with a mere “ tut, tut,”’ 
and snap of his fingers. Monohan weighs about 200 pounds. 





THE gas controversy in Kalamazoo has assumed a new and in- 
teresting phase. The Kalamazoo Gas Company’s franchise expires 
July 14, 1916, but in a communication to the council the company 
holds that its rights to do business in Kalamazoo will not expire 
with the franchise, and that it could continue to manufacture and 
distribute gas in the city whether the franchise is renewed or elim- 
inated. The question of municipal ownership was voted on in the 
last election, and the vote showed a large majority in favor thereof. 
Since then the city officials have been negotiating with the gas 
company for the purchase of its property. The city offered 
$821,150, which, according to the Newbigging report, represented 
the physical value. The company was willing to sell, but its price 
was $1,875,000. The city offered to arbitrate, but insisted upon 
the right to name a majority of the arbitrators and to determine 
the arbitration conditions. The company was willing to arbitrate, 
but not under such terms as the city proposed. 





THE Newburyport (Mass.) Gas and Electric Company has made 
a change in its officers and directorate, in consequence of the de- 
sire of Treasurer A. W. Rogers, to give up some of the burdens 
and responsibilities under which he has labored for the past few 
years. President S. W. Winslow also retires. At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders a new board of directors was chosen, and 
they have elected Philip Cabot, of Boston, President; Lester E. 
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Flint, of Belmont, Clerk and Treasurer. The directors are the 
above and Arthur W. Wood of Arlington; W. C. Click of Boston ; 
Nathaniel N. Jones of Newburyport; Sidney W. Winslow of Or- 
leans and Andrew W. Rogers of Beverly. 


A BUILDING permit has been issued to the Troy (N.Y.) Gas Com- 
pany for the superstruction of its new building in Second street, 
the estimated cost being $100,000. This does not include the cost 
of excavating and work on the ground floor. 


CHANUTE, KAN., owns an electric plant, gas system, water works 
and cemetery. The operating deficit of the three utilities for the 
quarter ended June 30, is reported at $4,172. The cemetery made 
a profit of $300. 


A NEW office building, to cost $20,000, is to be built by the 
Webster and Southbridge (Mass.) Gas and Electric Company. The 
building will be of brick, 2 stories high, with a frontage of 80 
feet and a depth of 40 feet. The new building will be started at 
once and is expected to be finished within 3 months. The street 
floor will be used as offce and show rooms, and will be furnished 
with the most modern equipment. The rear will be used for work- 
shops and stock rooms. The upper stories will contain offices, 
stockrooms, etc. 


LINCOLN, Neb., has 104 miles of gas mains in its streets, accord- 
ing to a statement from Mr. J. E. Schuff, new business manager of 
the Lincoln Gas and Electric Company. 


AN ordinance providing for the inspection of gas and electric 
meters by the Waterloo, Ia., sealer of weights and measures is being 
urged by officials of the Citizens Gas and Electric Company. H. B. 
Maynard, secretary of the company, has conferred with F. P. 
Murphy, city sealer, and it is probable the plan will be brought be- 
fore the city council. When the present weights and measures 


‘ ordinance was adopted, officials of the gas and electric company 


urged the city to include the inspection of meters, offering to per- 
mit the city to use their testing apparatus, but the council opposed 
the plan, believing the public would not approve of the idea of hav- 
ing the city test meters on machines owned and controlled by the 
gas company. 


A MILWAUKEE, Wis., newspaper says that the breaking of an 8 
water main at the foot of Greenfield avenue caused the formation 
of a small lake and closed down the plant of the Milwaukee Coke 
and Gas Company for about 10 hours. 


THE Citizens Gas Company, of Indianapolis, is under orders to 
lay 20,000 feet of gas mains this summer, that it could not be 
compelled to lay under its franchise requirements. The board of 
public works has asked for a total of 58,000 feet to be laid before 
January 1. The board says no more gas mains would be ordered 
laid this year. 


THE Western United Gas and Electric Company has been granted 
a 20 year franchise by the Kane County, Ills., board of super- 
visors covering rights in the Lincoln highway between the north 
limits of Aurora and the village of North Aurora, and the com- 
pany was granted the right to lay mains and to place poles for 
wires to carry electric power. Residents along the Lincoln high- 
way petitioned the gas company to lay mains to supply them. The 
public utilities commégsion of Illinois will be notified of the grant- 
ing of the franchise, and when the commission approves the grants, 
the company will begin work on the extensions. 


Two hundred employees of the Fall River Gas Works Company 
held their annual outing at Seconnet Point on August 5th. A 
clambake was served at 3, at Almy’s pavilion, and later the party 
enjoyed baseball and outdoor sports, besides dancing in the casino. 
The trip was made on the steamer “Sagamore.” Among the 
officials attending were, Manager, Joseph E. Nute ; Treasurer, Sid- 
ney E. Baker; Commercial Manager, Rollin Buckminster ; Manu- 
facturing Superintendent, Robert B. Clark and Construction Super- 
intendent, George L. Gilbert. 
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UTILITIES COMMISSION NEWS. 


To Mopiry ForM oF ANNUAL REPOoRT.—A conference to consider 
modifications in the form of annual reports required from gas and 
electric corporations by the New York Public Service Commission, 
Second District, and the New York State Tax Commission, held at 
Albany on Aug. 3, was attended by representatives of both com- 
missions and by members of the executive committee of the Em- 
pire State Gas & Electric Association. Commissioner Carr of the 
Public Service Commission presided. The following were present : 
Mr. Hasbrouck and Mr. Taafe of the Public Service Commission ; 
Deputy Tax Commissioner Witmer, Messrs. J. C. DeLong, J. T. 
Hutchings, H. W. Peck, C. H. Graf, C. G M. Thomas, E. C. 
Seobell, J. M. Brucker, P. A. Burns and Charles H. B, Chapin. It 
was decided to appoint a committee of three, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Public Service Commission, the Tax Commission 
and the Empire State Gas & Electric Association, to consider the 
modifications to be made. 

CANNOT USE POWER CURRENT TO GENERATE LIGHT._-The New 
Jersey Commission has dismissed a complaint of the the Bell Elec- 
tric Motor Company, Garwood, against the Public Service Electric 
Company. The latter company notified the Bell company that the 
use of electric energy from a motor generator set for lighting pur- 
poses must be discontinued, unless arrangements were made to 
pay for the energy so used by the motor at the regular lighting 
price. The Board upholds the Public Service Company, and de- 
clares that to render the Bell company illuminating service at mo- 
tor service rates would be discrimination. The Board also holds 
that the charge for service for an electric sign and for ordinary 
factory illumination, whether furnished directly or through a mo- 
tor generator set, should accord with the regular lighting schedule. 


CALIFORNIA JURISDICTION.—As of August 8th, the California 
Railroad Commission will have jurisdiction over all the public utili- 
ties in the State, irrespective of the class of the cities. This ar- 
rangement will put an end to the trouble from local rate regula- 
tion by city commissions. 


AUTHORIZES BONDS FOR IMPROVEMENTS.—The California Com- 
mission has issued a supplemental order in the application of the 
Western States Gas and Electric Corporation, Stockton, for authority 
to issue $266,000 bonds and $32,000 notes, finding that the money 
is needed for plant addition and betterments, and is not chargeable 
to operating expenses or income. The original order was issued 
June 30, 1914. The company estimates its necessary capital ex- 
penditures for the year ending May 1, 1916, at $257,000. The 
commission authorized the bonds to be sold at not less than 85, and 
the notes at not less than 93. 


Must CONSIDER DEPARTMENT EARNINGS SEPARATELY.—The de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, in the case of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company, decided March 8, 1915, is of 
interest to companies doing a combination business, such as elec- 
tricity and gas, and may possibly apply to different divisions of the 
business of a company supplying one kind of service for different 
uses. 

This was a rate case, wherein it was contended that the earn- 
ings from the freight business of the company should be considered 
as offsetting the reduction involved in limiting the passenger fare 
to 2 cents per mile, it being known that the freight business was 
relatively more profitable than the passenger business. In the de- 
cision, written by Justice Hughes, and concurred in by the other 
members of the Court, excepting Justice Pitney, the ruling of the 
Circuit Court of Kanawha County, in the State of West Virginia, 
refusing to restrain the enforcement of the 2-cent fare fixed by 
State statute, was reversed, and it was held that the rate was con- 
fiseatory, because when applied to the passenger business alone, 
separately considered, it was found to yield but a narrow margin 
above the cost of such traffic. The application of this decision 
would seem, with combination companies at least, to entitle the 
company definitely to a reasonable return on its investment in each 
separate class of business. 

MASSACHUSETTS INDEX.—An index-digest of laws relating to gas 
and electric companies under the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
Gas and Electric Light Commission has been prepared by Mr. 
Thomas P. Riley of the board. Each section of the statutes has 
been analyzed and digested separately, and rearranged in charts ac- 
cording to the respective divisions, 
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Financial Notes. 


REDUCED cost of raw materials, together with increased sales, is 
responsible for a larger volume of business and increased earnings 
for the UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY in the six months 
ended June 30. Gas sales in Philadelphia for the six months showed 
a slight decrease from last year, but outside of Philadelphia they 
increased 1.9%. June sales increased 2.6% in Philadelphia and 
2.2% at other plants of the company. Commenting upon the half 
year’s business of the company, Samuel T. Bodine, president, said: 
‘** Our output of gas from plants all over the country shows a gain 
of 1% for the six months of 1915, as compared with 1914, which, 
under the circumstances, may be considered gratifying. This means 
that the receipts of the United Gas Improvement Company from 
its regular business will also be somewhat larger for the six 
months. Last year’s total profits included the sale of some 
securities, but so far in 1915 no such sales have been made. The 
main feature of this year’s operations has been the reduced cost of 
materials, principally oil, which admits of a larger margin of pro- 
fit in the manufacture of gas.’’ Sales of gas in Philadelphia in the 
quarter ended June 30 compare as follows (in cubic feet) three 
ciphers omitted : 


Three months ended : 1915. 1914. 
DE .... . -cohtedeaus «xa an ees 2,561,952 2,659,381 
SS Se Cee 2,256,216 2,252,409 
RUA... Sellen dea gucap eae 2,215,630 
I 3.5 5s catenin». shia See to ale aiatears 2,680,642 


The quantity of gas sold by the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany under its lease with the City of Philadelphia for the quarter 
ended June 30 was 2,256,216,540 cubic feet. The amount of money 
collected in the quarter was $2,238,321, received in payment for 
2,338,321,270 cubic feet, of which 51,040 cubic feet were sold 
prior to January 1, 1908, and 445,570 cubic feet sold between 
January 1, 1908, and January 1, 1913, and 2,337,824,860 subse- 
quently. The amount due the city under the terms of the lease is 
$467,636, being 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet on 51,040 cubic feet, 
15 cents per 1,000 on 445,570 cubic feet, and 20 cents per 1,000 
on 2,337,824,860. 


ACCORDING to officers of the NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY, 
the encouragement of investment in its 7% preferred stock by cus- 
tomers of the organization, has been so well received that it has 
been decided to offer the stock on the partial payment plan, as a 
means of further increasing the number of stockholders in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. Under the 
partial payment plan, the investor may purchase not less than one 
nor more than 10 shares, at the rate of $5 per share a month, 
buying either direct from his local utility company or through a 
bank. Initial subscriptions are to be received at a price of $90 
per share. 


+ 





A LATE circular of Henry L. Doherty & Company calls special 
attention to two securities: The first mortgage 5’s of the DENVER 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, a well secured bond of wide market, 
and one certain to appreciate in price under present financial con- 
ditions; and a short term offering, with exceptionally attractive 


features, the Cities Service Company 7% notes. 


THE up-State New York Public Service Commission has approved 
the franchise of the LONG BEACH GAS COMPANY for a gas plant, 
mains, connections and appurtenances in the village of Long Beach, 
and has provided for the organization of the company by permit- 
ting the issuance of $500 capital stock, the proceeds of which 
must be used solely for organization purposes. It is the purpose 
of the new company, for which it has petitioned the commission’s 
approval, to issue more capital, execute a $5,000,000 mortgage, 
under which bonds may be sold, take over the present Long Beach 
gas plant of Messrs. Caldwell and Murphy and make extensions 
thereto. 


THE CITIZENS GAS COMPANY of Indianapolis declared a dividend 
of 342%, payable Sept. 27. 


DIRECTORS of the BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY have 
voted to distribute a premium of 842% on salaries of employees 
in accordance with the terms of the profit-sharing plan that has 
been in effect since 1906, by which employees receive a bonus to be 
invested in Massachusetts Gas preferred shares equal to the divi- 
dend paid on Boston Consolidated shares. A year ago 8% was 
distributed. At the present time there are 656 employees benefit- 
ing under the plan with holdings of 3,506 shares of Massachusetts 
Gas preferred stock. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAS common lost some of its rise last week, 
compared with a recent high of 94, on the statement by one of 
the trustees, that reports of possible earnings from its new acid 
plant were exaggerated. He said: “‘ Various statements have ap- 
peared in the public press with reference to the connection of the 
Massachusetts Gas Companies with the manufacture and sale of 
picric acid o: trinitrotoluol, and the estimated profits which it 
is likely to derive therefrom. Some of the statements were in- 
correct and give a false impression of the situation. The Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies itself is not engaged in the manufacture 
of picric acid or trinitrotoluol, but is the owner of part of the 
stock of the New England Manufacturing Company, which has 
erected a plant at North Woburn. The reported estimates as to 
profits which the Massachusetts Gas Companies may derive from 
the industry, as well as statements in reference to the sale of the 
product, have been exaggerated. It is not true that the Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies, or anyone else, have had a representative 
in England in connection with this matter.” 
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